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Devastation redux An 8.8 earthquake levels parts of Chile and sets off a tsunami. Photograph by Tomas Munita 
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10 Questions. 1) he Avatar di 
i keaucl sane 


talks about the 


yossibility a 


lirector 


Cameron will now aks your questions 


| connected with Avatar’s mes- 
sage about taking care of our 
planet. How can we create our 
own Pandora here on earth? 
Julie Patrick 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 
Go for a walk in the forest. Go 
snorkeling in a coral reef. Ap 
preciate the nature we have. 
I think that from a respect 
for nature comes action. The 
best thing people can do right 
now to help the planet is to 
understand how we've got to 
make a fairly rapid transition 
to alternative energy. 


Is Avatar a Native American 
story? 
Robert Thijsen 

ORANJESTAD, ARUBA 
Not exclusively. I think Amer 
icans locate the story there 
most quickly. But Avatar’s 
now the No. 1 movie in Brazil, 
and Brazil has a lot of issues 
with the displacement of 
indigenous populations and 
deforestation. There’s a tribe 
in India that is getting pushed 
off its sacred mountain for 
a bauxite mine. The film is 
hugely popular in China, 
and people there are getting 
displaced by the government 
to build dams. So people are 
relating to it from all these dif 
ferent perspectives. 


Will there be an Avatar 2? If 
so, will it include the same 
characters? 

Jonathan Clarke, Tair £1 
If we make a sequel, we'll 
definitely continue the story 
of the main characters: Sam 
[Worthington] and Zoe 
[Saldana] and Sigourney 
[Weaver]. Well, I don’t know 
about Sigourney. Sigourney’s 
character is dead, but no 
body’s really ever dead ina 
science-fiction movie. I think 
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it’s more of a question of 
when than of if. 


What was the most powerful 
motivator for writing Avatar? 
Marc Monroe, PARIS 
One powerful motivator was 
the opportunity to doa mega 
design project, where you get 
to design everything—the 
vehicles and the creatures and 
the plants and everything 
that’s in front of the camera. 


Do you have a formula for creat- 
ing a blockbuster film? 

Michael Lawrence, NASHVILLE 
I have principles, not a for 
mula. You create interesting 
characters. You put them in 
a story that has a number of 
dilemmas. Once you have the 
audience on the character's 
side, you challenge that char 
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acter. You try to create one or 
more emotional, epiphanous 
moments within a film. And 
you provide great visuals. 


Which character trait is the 
most important secret to your 
success? 
Daniel Kronlid 

UMEA, SWEDEN 
I would say curiosity and the 
desire to be personally chal 
lenged. Those two things are 
what drive me. 


Have you ever considered mak- 
ing a small-budget film? 
Yusef M. Taylor, WASHINGTON 
I’ve had a few projects over the 
years that have fallen by the 
wayside for various reasons. 
But frankly, I like big produc- 
tions. I’m not particularly 
interested in doing a little film 


just for the sake of doing a 
little film. 


Why are your movies so long? 

Carolina A. Miranda 

BROOKLYN 

[Laughs.] Well, Carolina, I'd 
like to point out that Avatar 
is almost half an hour shorter 
than Titanic, so I’m improv 
ing. I’ve probably had more 
people ask me why Avatar 
was so short. 


How do you think the use of CGI 
and 3-D will affect cinema? 
Josh Coppenbarger 
NORMAL, ILL. 
Obviously there’s a milestone 
with Avatar in terms of the 
emotionality of CG characters 
that will have acceptance 
from here on. | think we're 
at an interesting stage where 
if we can imagine it, we can 
create it. At this point, it’s 
down to storytelling and 
imagination. 


Now that Avatar has surpassed 
Titanic as the highest-grossing 
film ever, do you plan to take 
another 12-year break? 
Gerardo Valero 
MEXICO CITY 
(Laughs.] | didn’t plan on tak 
ing 12 years last time, but my 
current plan is not to take 12 
years. If not an Avatar film, 
then something like that 
because the enthusiasm and 
passion and the capability of 
that team make me want to do 
another film like this pretty 
much right away. s 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
’ To watch an 
interview with 
James Cameron 
and to subscribe to the 10 
Questions podcast on iTunes, 
go to time.com/10questions 
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BY VIVIENNE WALT 


HEN THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL OFFICE 
of the sixth district of Paris sum 
moned me on the telephone toa 


meeting late last year, the official’s tone 
of urgency sent me running down the 
block, into the r9th century courtyard of 
the town hall and up the narrow stairs to 
the top floor. 

“What does your son eat for lunch?” 
the woman asked, after I ran in breath- 
less. I had no idea what to say. When my 
son started nursery school last Septem 
ber at the age of 3, I registered him for 
the school-lunch program. But when he 
failed to appear in the lunchroom after 
that, city officials quickly took notice. My 
explanation—that I thought he should 
take a break in the middle of the school 
day and eat lunch at home —was appar- 
ently not sufficient. This was personal. 

“The food is very good, Madame. 

The meat is 100% French,” the official 
said, picking up a brochure from her 
desk. I knew this brochure well, having 
e-mailed it to friends in the U.S. last year 
as a this-could-only-happen-in-France 
conversation piece. It lists in great detail 
the lunch menu for each school day over 
a two-month period. The week’s menus 
are posted on the wall outside every 
school in the country and changed each 
Monday. The variety is astonish 

ing: no single meal is repeated 

over the 32 school days in 
the period, and every meal 
includes an hors d’oeuvre, 
salad, main course, cheese 
plate and dessert. 

There is more: the final 
column in the brochure car 
ries the title “Suggestions for 
the evening.” Those, too, change 
daily. If your child has eaten turkey, ra 
tatouille and a raspberry-filled crepe for 
lunch, the city of Paris suggests pasta, 
green beans anda fruit salad for dinner. 

I finally saw the system in action 
last month. I was caught short by a sick 
nanny, so my son, who was accustomed 
to eating leftovers from the refrigerator, 
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Is proper nutrition best 
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FRANCE 
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left to the state? 


Global Dispatch 
For more postcards 
from around the world, 
visit time.com 





Cuisine for kids For schoolchildren in France, healthy multicourse meals are always on the menu 


sat in silence with his 25 classmates at 
tables in the nursery-school cafeteria, 
while city workers served a leisurely, 
five-course meal. One day, when I 
arrived to collect him for an afternoon 
appointment, a server whispered for 
me to wait until the dessert course was 
over. Out in the hall, one of the staff 
shouted for “total quiet” to a crowd 
of 4-year-olds awaiting the next lunch 
seating. “I will now read you today’s 
menu,” he told them. “First you 
will begin with a salad.” 
Americans struggling 
with obesity have for years 
wondered how the so-called 
French paradox works. How 
does a nation that ingests huge 
quantities of butter, beef and 
cakes keep trim and have such 
long lives? It could be the red wine, 
as some believe. But another reason has 







| to be that ina country where con artists 


and adulterers are tolerated, the laws 


| governing meals are sacrosanct and are 
drummed into children before they can 


even hold a knife. The French don’t need 
their First Lady to plant a vegetable 
garden at the Elysée Palace to encourage 


good eating habits. They already know 
the rules: Sit down and take your time, 
because food is serious business. 

In his book Food Rules, Michael Pollan 


| states in rule No. 58, “Do all your eating 


at a table.” French children quickly learn 
that they won't be fed anywhere else. 
Snack and soda machines are banned 
from school buildings in France—a 
battle that is raging across the U.S. 


| And France's lunch programs are well 


funded. While the country is cutting 
public spending and civil-service jobs to 
try to slash a debt of about $2.1 trillion, 
no one has dared mention touching the 
money spent on school lunches. 

Public schools in France are over 
crowded, rigid and hierarchical. And 
parents, who are never addressed by 
their first names, are strongly discour 
aged from entering school buildings, let 
alone classrooms. | cannot tell you what 
my child learns, paints or builds on any 
given school day. But I do know that 
on Feb. 4, he ate hake in Basque sauce, 


| mashed pumpkin, cracked rice, Edam 


cheese and organic fruits for lunch. That 
meant stuffed marrows and apples for 
dinner. The city of Paris said so. rT] 
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Washington, Broken 
Peter Beinart, in “Why Washington’s 
Tied Up in Knots,” presents the usual call 
from the media for even-handed solutions 
[March 1]. His ideas for getting both parties 
to cooperate are tepid. For government to 
work, it takes good faith and honorable 
conduct from everyone in society. Beinart 
seems to have noticed that the Republicans 
have stepped out of bounds, but he just 
can’t bring himself to call the foul. 

Peter Rosenthal, CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Your article properly identified Republi- 
cans as civic saboteurs. But it did not ad- 
equately characterize the wan centrism of 
Democrats. With our nation in desperate, 
urgent need of major reforms, we are faced 
with a political choice between the status 
quo or doubling down on ruin. 

Mark Warner, MINNEAPOLIS 


Rather than better primaries and more 
Crossfires and Perots, how about clean elec- 
tions and public investment in a healthy 
press that is less corporate-controlled? 

Bill Fyfe, DENVER 


Another critical reason Washington is 
frozen: too many lawyers. We need doc- 
tors, engineers, teachers, small-business 
owners, farmers involved. Many lawyers 
simply do not know much about anything 
but the law. They have “soft hands” with 
no calluses. How can they help Americans 
when they do not know what we need? 
Gene Dura, WEST LAFAYETTE, IND. 
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How readers responded 
FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


noncooperation and partisanship. There 
are people on both sides of the aisle who 
can offer advice about bipartisanship and 
have at least a modicum of credibility. 


Sandy Stanley, MUSCATINE, IOWA | 


Let’s Get This Tea Party 

Started 

Why is it that Time’s photomontage of 

members of the Tea Party movement did 

not contain even one image of what recent 

polls have shown to be the average Tea 

Party member: rural, older, white and male 

[March 1]? These photos were misleading. 
Kathleen Austin, CHICAGO 


Is there no one at 
TiME who knows 
enough about 
European history to tell Joel 
Stein that though Poland and 


DISSENT 
OF THE 
WEEK 


_ Austria don’t border each 





other today, before World 
War I the Austro-Hungarian 
empire included a chunk of 
what became Poland? His 
great-grandmother—who, 


_ when asked where she grew up, 


wrote “Poland,” crossed it out 
and then wrote “Austria”—was 
not as dumb as Stein suggests. 


Douglas King, st. Lou1s, MO., on 
“Where Did I Come From?,” March 1 


Can You Say ‘Government AREA OF CONTENTION, BEFORE AND AFTER WW I yy 
Shutdown’? an R pl 
f : : ra oo: \ 
I was surprised that you included an article L ~ \ (ens 
by Newt Gingrich in your cover pack- / pustria-Hungary ) _ ae J 
age [March 3]. Isn't the idea of Gingrich 7 a) “hake any 
giving advice on bipartisan cooperation —— ‘ Aveta) > j 
akin to asking the fox for advice on how \ ae a ald 
to guard the henhouse? Heisthekingof — | 1914 1919 
a | WRITE Send an e-mail: 
| TOUS letters@time.com. 
Please do not send attachments 


Please recycle 
this magazine and 
remove inserts or 
samples before 
recycling 
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To spend $549 to listen to someone yell, 
“Show us the birth certificate,” a year after 
the issue was settled doesn’t say much for 
this supposed “potent force.” 

Jim Grant, ROCHESTER HILLS, MICH. 


lama patriotic American disappointed 
with our government. I ran to support the 


| Tea Party until Sarah Palin stepped for- 





| ~ Senda letter: TIME Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, 


ward. | am frustrated with Congress and 
baffled about how money is spent without 
any regard for accountability. I hope the 
Tea Party listens to the people and succeeds 
in holding our government accountable. 
Barbara Arlen, KISSIMMEE, FLA. 


You apparently misread the latest CBS 
News/New York Times poll, which you say 
indicates that 1 in 5 Americans identifies 
with the Tea Party movement. In the ini- 
tial screening question, 34% of the respon- 
dents said they had heard or read “nothing” 
about the Tea Party movement. Of those 
who indicated they knew something about 
it (66%), including those who said “not 
much” (21%), just 18% considered them- 
selves to be a “supporter of the Tea Party 
movement.” That works out to a little less 
than 12% of the complete sample. 

George Bishop, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


I respect anyone who peacefully voices 
discontent, but I can’t help but wonder: 
Where was the concern from these vocal 
Tea Partyers a few years ago? Our economy 
is a shambles because of the Bush Admin- 
istration, yet people congregate to retaliate 
against President Obama, who has actively 
tried to undo George W. Bush’s mistakes. 
Faith Munford, B1RMINGHAM, ALA. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

= In “Toyota Tangled,” we misstated the name of 
Toyota's founder [Feb. 22). It was Kiichiro Toyoda, 
not Sakichi Toyoda, who founded the company 
and whose grandson is current CEO Akio Toyoda. 
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The Moment 


FOR ALL THE PREDICTABLE BATTLES OVER THE STATE OF 
climate science—from the halls of Congress to the overheated 
blogosphere—the truth is that our planet still has the potential] 
to surprise us. On Feb. 26, a team of French and Australian scientists reported news of a huge iceberg’s 
collision with the Mertz Glacier on the eastern coast of Antarctica. A chunk of sea ice approximately 
the size of Luxembourg was gouged out. Owing in part to warming global temperatures, Antarctica 

is losing ice all the time—about 24 cu. mi. (100 cu km) worth each year—a development that is 
slowly but steadily raising global sea levels, and scientists worry that climate change could suddenly 
accelerate that vast melting. But the models indicate that ice loss should be happening on the western 
edge of the continent, where it is warmer, not in the much cooler east. No doubt there are complicated 
scientific reasons for this, but it pretty much boils down to what one researcher told a reporter: “There 
are some crazy things going down in Antarctica.” It’s a reminder that while the global-warming wars 
will continue, Earth has no obligation to stand still. —sy BRYAN WALSH 
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1 | France 
Selling Warships to Russia 


Amid protests from the U.S. and 

Georgia, French President Nicolas 
Sarkozy confirmed on March 1 that 
France was negotiating the sale of four 
Mistral-class assault ships to Russia. 

The announcement, which came at 

the start of Russian President Dmitri 
Medvedev’s three-day state visit, marks 
the first such deal between Moscow anda 
NATO country. While Sarkozy described 
the deal as an attempt to move beyond 
Soviet-era politics, nearby nations have 
raised concerns about the decision to 

sell the ships—which can carry troops, 
helicopters and armored vehicles—to 

a country that launched an offensive 
against one of its neighbors (Georgia) less 
than two years ago. 


Sarkozy and 
Medvedev 
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Otegi, Batasuna’s 
political head 


2| Spain 


ETA Has a 
Rough Week 


On March 2, a 
Spanish court 
sentenced Arnaldo 
Otegi—leader of 
Batasuna, the 
political wing 
of the Basque 
separatist group 
ETA—to two years 
in jail for “glorifying 
terrorism” during 
a 2005 speech. 
It was the second 
major blow to the 
organization that 
week, following the 
arrest by French 
authorities of 
ETA leader Ibon 
Gogeascoechea 
and two 
accomplices. 
More than 30 
suspected ETA 
members have 
been arrested 
this year. 


Percentage of Americans 
who say they receive news 
through e-mailed links 


Rangel announces his “leave of absence” 
March 3 on Capitol Hill 


3 | Washington 
Rangel Takes a Break 


Hoping to quiet calls for his permanent 
removal as the result of an ethics 
investigation, Democratic Representative 
Charles Rangel of New York said on 

March 3 that he would temporarily step 
down as chairman of the powerful House 
Ways and Means Committee. While the 
probe has already confirmed that Rangel 
violated congressional gift rules by going 
on two corporate-sponsored Caribbean 
trips, the list of additional allegations 
before the panel is a lengthy one, including 
tax violations involving his Dominican 
Republic home and the illegal use of a New 
York City apartment as a campaign office. 


4\lraq 
Violence Before the Vote 


A series of suicide bombings hit the Iraqi 
city of Baqubah, northeast of Baghdad, 
killing at least 31 people and wounding 
dozens more. The blasts, which came 
just days ahead of the country’s March 7 
parliamentary elections, are the latest 

in a string of attacks by extremists with 
links to al-Qaeda aimed at destabilizing 
the country and disrupting elections. In 
anticipation of further election-related 
violence, Iraqi officials are planning an 
increase in security measures across the 
country, including curfews, vehicle bans 
and heightened police surveillance. 


5|Washington 


Supreme 
Court 
Tackles the 
Second 
Amendment 


Adding new 
ammunition to the 
debate over gun 
control, the U.S. 
Supreme Court heard 
oral arguments 
March 2 in 
McDonald v. Chicago, 
a case challenging 
the constitutionality 
of Chicago's 
handgun ban. If, as 
is expected, the 
Justices rule in favor 
of 76-year-old Otis 
McDonald—who 
says he fears for 

his safety without 

a gun—they could 
lay the groundwork 
for gun-control laws 
to be loosened 
across the country. 
Firearms account 
for about 30,000 
deaths each year in 
the U.S. The city of 
Chicago maintains 
that its 28-year-old 
handgun ban saves 
hundreds of lives 

a year. A ruling is 
not expected until 
summer. 





President Obama's cholesterol level, 
209 according to his annual checkup; it Is 
considered borderline high 





6| Mexico 


Briefing 


LEGALIZING SAME-SEX MARRIAGE On March 4, a law went into effect that allowed gay couples 

in Mexico City to wed, despite outcries from the Roman Catholic Church and President Felipe 
Calderén’s conservative National Action Party. With five other Latin American nations already 
recognizing same-sex civil unions, the region has become a major front in the gay-marriage battle. 
The law, passed last year by a solid majority, also grants same-sex couples the right to adopt 
children. Calderon called the move unconstitutional and vowed to challenge it in court. 


7 | Uganda 


Deadly 
Mudslide 


Three villages in 
eastern Uganda 
were devastated by 
a March 1 landslide 
that killed at least 
86 people and left 
hundreds missing. 
The region, which 
has been plagued 
with unusually high 
rainfall over the 
past few months, 

is under alert for 
additional slides, 
and Ugandan 
President Yoweri 
Museveni has 
ordered residents 
to move away from 
vulnerable hillsides. 


Greece's plan: Increase revenue, 
decrease spending 





= $6.6 billion savings 
8/|Greece 
Trying to Close the Budget Gap 


Greece announced additional tax hikes and 
further salary cuts for government workers 
on March 3 in the hope of addressing 

its 13% budget deficit. The measures, 
estimated to generate $6.6 billion in 
savings this year, paved the way for 
assistance from the European Union, 
which had pressed the country to make 
greater fiscal sacrifices. While Greece 

has garnered support from its European 
neighbors, the plan is certain to further 
outrage citizens, who have staged strikes 
and protests over the past few weeks. 


Time that each day has been shortened 
as a result of Chile’s earthquake, which 


1 tt] 2 ‘owas shifted the earth's axis about 3 inches 


By Harriet Barovick, Alyss 


9| Texas 


Perry Wins 
Primary 


Incumbent governor 
Rick Perry beat 
U.S. Senator Kay 
Bailey Hutchison 

in the Republican 
gubernatorial 
primary race on 
March 2. Perry 
prevailed with 51% 
of the vote and will 
run against former 
Houston mayor 

Bill White, the 
Democratic-primary 
winner, for what 
would be Perry's 
third full term. 
Strategists suggest 
that Perry was able 
to secure the win by 
portraying Hutchison 
as a Washington 
insider despite 

both candidates’ 
Texas roots. 


America’s teachers 








by the numbers 
Percentage of Experience 
teachers with one levels of U.S. 
or more English- teachers 
language learners (the average is 
in their classroom 14 years) 
65% 
21+ 
YEARS 
75% 26% 
77% 41-20 
YEARS 
25% 





10 | New York City 


Report: Teachers Find Students 
Unprepared for Success 


An overwhelming majority of the more 
than 40,000 public-school teachers in a 
wide-ranging survey reported that too 
many students leave high school ill 
equipped. The Gates Foundation—funded 
study suggests that clear standards, 
student performance evaluations and 
teacher assessments are among the keys 
to improvement. Only 45% of teachers 
said that higher salaries—often touted 
as a panacea—are “absolutely essential” 
vo retaining good instructors. Some 68%, 
however, cited quality leadership. 


* | What They’re 
Invalidating in Puerto Rico: 


In an effort to counter fraud, the government 
of Puerto Rico—a U.S. commonwealth—is 
rendering all its birth certificates worthless. A 
law passed last December, which is only now 
receiving widespread publicity, requires 
millions of native Puerto Ricans to replace 
their birth certificates starting July 1. Many of 
the documents, which were routinely used on 
the island for everything from school 
enroliment to sports-league registration, have 
been stolen and sold on the black market 
over the years. 


Amount a Texas college 
2 / / 5O student must pay for illegally 
9 file-sharing 37 songs 


a Fetini, Laura Fitzpatrick, Kristi Oloffson, Frances Romero, Alexandra Silver, Claire Suddath a 


nd Kayla Webley 
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Briefing 


Getting to the Finish Line. 
Can the Democrats pull off 
their latest plan for reform? 


BY KAREN TUMULTY 


AFTER MONTHS OF UNCERTAINTY, A ROAD 
map for passing comprehensive health 
care reform is finally at hand, one that 
could send a bill to Barack Obama’s desk 
by the end of March. But it is going to re- 
quire House and Senate Democrats to put 
aside their mutual suspicions, join hands 
and take a political leap worthy of Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid. 

Obama finally laid down his demand 
for action in a speech on March 3 at the 
White House. “No matter which ap- 
proach you favor, I believe the United 
States Congress owes the American 
people a final vote on health care reform. 
We have debated this issue thoroughly, 
not just for a year but for decades,” he 
said. “I have therefore asked leaders in 
both houses of Congress to finish their 
work and schedule a vote in the next 
few weeks.” 


The path to enactment, as it is envisioned 
now, requires two steps. First, the House 
would pass the exact bill that cleared the 
Senate on Christmas Eve—even though 
it is loaded with provisions that many in 
the House say they would not accept in 
a final product. Next, the two chambers 
would fine-tune that bill with a set of 
compromises that they would pass under 
a filibuster-proof procedure known as 
budget reconciliation, which requires 
only 51 votes to clear the Senate. 
Republicans are promising that Dem 
ocrats will pay a price this fall for pass 
ing such a sweeping and controversial 
bill this way—and they may be right. “A 
raw exercise of legislative power,” Senate 
minority leader Mitch McConnell called 
the emerging game plan. He vowed, “It 


Senate Republican 
leader Mitch McConnell 
called the Democrats’ 
strategy a ‘raw exercise 
of legislative power’ and 
vowed, ‘It will be the 
issue in every race in 
America this fall.’ 
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will be the issue in every race in America 
this fall.” Yet this use of the reconcilia- 
tion procedure—ironically misnamed, 
given the antagonism it has stirred— 
would not be as radical a maneuver as 
Republicans claim. Created in 1974, 
reconciliation has been used 21 times, 
mostly by Republicans, who employed it 
to, among other things, pass two sets of 
George W. Bush’s tax cuts. Reconciliation 
has often been the way that Congress 
has made major rewrites to health care 
policy; for instance, the COBRA program 





Endgame In a White House speech, Obama declares it is 
time for Congress to take a final vote on health reform 


that allows people to continue buying 
their employers’ coverage after they 
leave their jobs gets its name from the 
acronym for the Consolidated Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1985. 

The choreography on health care has 

been difficult in no small part because 
of the long-standing animosity between 
the two chambers of Congress. An old 
joke among House Democrats has it that 
the Republicans are merely adversaries; 
the Senate is the enemy. That tension 
has grown in the past year as House 
Democrats have cast a series of politi 
cally treacherous votes on such issues 
as health care and climate change, only 
to be left exposed as the measures have 
been shredded or buried altogether in 
the procedural thicket of the Senate. 
So it’s no surprise that the inclination 
of House Democrats toward this most 
perilous vote of all has been to tell the 
Senate: You go first. 


House Democrats are unlikely to 
agree to pass the Senate bill without 
some kind of ironclad guarantee that the 
Senate will actually follow through on 
its promise to make changes to its origi- 
nal measure. Among those: scaling back 
the so-called Cadillac tax on very expen 
sive health care policies and stripping 
the bill of sweetheart deals for individual 
Senators, such as the now infamous 
“Cornhusker kickback” that Nebraska 
Senator Ben Nelson arranged to exempt 
his state from having to pay additional 
costs for expanding Medicaid. One pos: 
sibility under discussion would have at 
least 51 Senators signing a letter promis- 
ing to uphold their end of the bargain. 


But even if all these pieces fall 
into place, there's still no as 
surance that the Democrats 
can find the votes to pass the 
bill in any form—especially 
in the House. Speaker Nancy 
Pelosi has virtually no room to 
maneuver: since her chamber 
adopted its original measure 
in November, a death, several 
retirements and the defection 
of the bill’s lone GOP supporter 
have cut her five-vote margin 
to zero. She’s facing revolts 

in her caucus on a number of 
fronts; dozens of Democrats, 
for instance, have given no 
tice that they will not accept the Sen 
ate’s more liberal language on abortion 
coverage—something that cannot be 
fixed through reconciliation. 

Ultimately, Pelosi may have to change 
the votes of a handful of conservative 
Democrats who voted against the origi 
nal House bill in November. She'll argue 
that the newer version is smaller and less 
expensive. It also does not include a gov- 
ernment-run public option for providing 
coverage to the uninsured—a provision 
of the original House measure that had 
been anathema to those who saw it as the 
leading edge of what they feared would 
be a government takeover of health care. 

Voting for health care may well end 
the careers of some House Democrats; 
their opponents already have attack ads 
ready. But having come this far, Obama 
believes, there is something that would 
be even worse for the Democrats. And 


that would be to fail to finish the job. = 
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For daily sound bites, 


Verbatim Ft ay sound tes 


TALKING HEADS 


Thomas Frank 


‘Let us wage jihad against Switzerland,’ 


MUAMMAR GADDAFI, ruler of Libya, calling for a holy war 
against the European nation because its government voted in 


November to ban the construction of minarets On Democrats letting down union 


allies, in the Wall Street Journal: 


“Democrats don’t speak to 
angry, working-class people... 
They don't know how... Along 
the way, these new-style 
Democrats did little as their 
allies in organized labor were 
scythed down by organized 
money ... They have permitted 
nothing less than the 
decimation of their own grass- 
roots social movement. Asa 
result, in large parts of America, 
there is no liberal presence 
at all.” —2/24/10 


Gregg Carlstrom 


Reminding us about the importance 
of Yemen, on ForeignPolicy.com: 


‘If we can’t find $10 billion to pay for it, 
we will not pay for anything’ 


JIM BUNNING, Republican Senator from Kentucky, who held up 
a Senate vote on extending unemployment benefits for nearly a 
week before finally relenting on March 2 


‘Just as it’s important not to miss the 
forest for the trees, neither should we 
miss the climate for the snowstorm, 


AL GORE, former Vice President, explaining that recent heavy 
snowfalls do not disprove global warming but indicate higher 
temperatures have caused oceanic evaporation and increased 

the amount of moisture in the air 


“Remember Yemen? For a few 
short weeks this winter, after 
the Yemen-trained Umar 
Farouk Abdulmutallab tried 
(and failed) to blow upa 
commercial airliner in Detroit, 
the troubled country found 
itself under a rare media 
spotlight ... And now: nothing... 
[U.S. policy toward Yemen] 
requires a sustained focus from 
policymakers and analysts (and 
even reporters!)—not a reactive 
approach.” —2/26/10 


L. Gordon Crovitz 


Questioning new textbook technology, 
in the Wall Street Journal: 


‘What we are seeing here for the people 
of Gaza is an existence, not a life.’ 


JOHN HOLMES, the U.N. undersecretary general for 
humanitarian affairs, decrying the suffering of 1.5 million 
Palestinians caused by an Israeli blockade 


- ‘Those responsible should take the brave 
-. decision and sign a letter of resignation.’ 


; DMITRI MEDVEDEV, Russian President, telling his country’s 
: Olympic officials to quit after Russia’s lackluster performance at the 
Winter Games; the nation’s Olympic chief stepped down March 3 


* ‘People should be able to see it and reflect 
on what went so wrong for someone 
who had everything.’ 


MIKE GILBERT, O,J. Simpson’s former agent, after a judge 
approved a donation to the Smithsonian Institution of the suit 
worn by the ex-NFL star on the day he was acquitted of murder 
in 1995; the Smithsonian declined the offer 


“Last week, [textbook publisher] 
Macmillan announced 
new software to let college 
instructors rewrite textbooks 
by substituting new material 
for what the author wrote... 
We have to wonder about the 
unintended consequences 

3 of a textbook absent an 

es author... Technology creates 


= ‘We cannot depend on God’s will for opportunities, and the genie 


‘ shouldn't go back in the 
our Crops. bottle. Still, the integrity and 
: AHMED ABU HAMED MOHIEDDIN, a Syrian wheat harvester, on authenticity that a single 
3% the drought that has forced approximately 300,000 farmers to author provides should not 
flee to the city of Damascus in search of work 


AAC BREKKEN 








be lost.” —3/o1/10 


Sources: BBC; USA Today; New York Times (2); Moscow Times; AP; Bloomberg 
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Brief History 


U.S. Mail Delivery 





Postal Service—“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of 

night stays these couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds”—doesn’t mention Saturday mail delivery. 
Because that may soon be history. On March 2, Postmaster 
General John Potter announced that major cuts, including an 
end to weekend service, would be needed to prevent a projected 
$238 billion loss over the next decade that is largely a result of 
fewer letters and packages being sent. It’s the first time in USPS 
history that a lack of mail has been cause for major concern. 

When the Constitution established the postmaster-general 
position, the Founding Fathers were worried about how to get 
the new nation’s increasing volume of mail delivered. A system 
had been developed in the colonies, in which merchants, slaves 
and Native Americans would pass letters and parcels from 
person to person until they reached their destinations. That 
soon gave way to designated mail carriers who traveled via 
horse and stagecoach. One short-lived offshoot of the horseback 
system, the Pony Express, had riders on about 400 horses who 
could get letters from St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacramento, Calif, in 
10 days. After 18 months, however, the Pony Express ceased to 
exist when the complicated operation became too expensive. 
Mail was later distributed via locomotive and eventually 

airplane. But not even the fastest delivery speeds—at one 
time, mail was dropped off up to four times a day—could stop 
what would spell catastrophe for the USPS: e-mail, which is 
faster, easier and free. That, coupled with the fact that 4 out 
of 5 households with Internet access now pay bills online, has 
left mail carriers out in the cold. In 2009 alone, post offices 
saw a 13% drop in mail volume. Forget rain or gloom of 
night—it’s the act of clicking Send billions of times a day that 
may finally stay those trusty couriers. —BY FRANCES ROMERO 


Bs A GOOD THING THE UNOFFICIAL MOTTO OF THE U.S, 
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Holiday rush Mail carriers in 
19505 New York City head out 
during Christmas, the Postal 
Service’s busiest time of year 


ANY MEANS NECESSARY 


1785 Contracts are set up 
with stagecoach companies 
to deliver mail 





1861 The Pony Express ends 
after 18 months in service 


1970 The U.S. Postal Service 
is set up as an independent 
agency, authority is transferred 
from Congress 
to a board of 
governors, and 
by 1982 it no 
longer receives 
tax dollars 
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The Death and Life of the 
Great American School 
System 

By Diane Ravitch 

Basic Books; 283 pages 


IT’S ALWAYS FASCINATING 
to see someone renounce 
previously held beliefs. 
Such unabashed 180s 

are a rare sight both 

in politics—where an 
opinion once stated is 

by necessity an opinion 
forever defended—and in 
academia, which is only 
slightly less afflicted by the 
cult of the certain. Diane 
Ravitch, a prominent 
education historian and 
former Assistant Secretary 
of Education, stands at the 
intersection of the two 
spheres. Once a proponent 
of charter schools, stan 
dardized testing and merit 
pay, Ravitch now uses 
Death and Life to proclaim 
her ardent opposition to 
the seemingly unstoppable 
engine of the education 
reform movement, which 
she believes is too quick 

to demonize teachers and 
unions in its attempts to 
improve the quality of 

the nation’s schools and 
close the achievement 

gap. With scathing looks 
at the influence of private 
money in public schools 
and the national obsession 
with testing over learning, 
Ravitch’s critique is an 
essential one—passionate, 
well considered and 
completely logical. 

—BY GILBERT CRUZ 
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Milestones 





Barry Hannah 

HIS WORK SANG BUT WAS 
unsung. That’s what friends 
and avid readers said about 
Barry Hannah, the Southern 
writer who died at age 67 on 
March r. Many of his great 
est admirers were writers 
themselves. In 2000, when 
news spread that Barry had 
been diagnosed with non 





Dawn Brancheau 


DAWN BRANCHEAU DIED 


3| tragically on Feb. 24, at 


| age 40, after Tilikum, the 


killer whale she was working 
with, pulled her to the bot 


| tom of the pool. 


The moment you met 
Dawn, you knew that your 
life had been touched by a 


| unique, very precious person. 


| 


| She brought inspiration and 
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Hodgkin’s lymphoma, more 
than 50 young writers staged 
a banquet to honor him. They 
came from Montana and New 
York and Florida to be with 
the author of Airships and 
High Lonesome for one evening 
and let him know how much 
he meant to them. 

Barry loved a good laugh, 
and I loved to be in his com 
pany (we were friends for 
more than 25 years) because 
he was as stunning and 
funny in speech as he was in 
print. He gave you the sense 
that you were clever and 
engaging, so when you were 
around him the conversation 
moved freely. His talk would 
take on a peculiar phras 
ing that was unpredictably 
antiquated—he said he owed 
it to the King James Bi- 
ble and Shakespeare— 
and sharply hip at the 
same time. Where that 
came from was a genius 
that resided someplace 


in his finely tuned ear and 
wildly inventive mind. 
His characters loved and 

hated deeply, soared high 
| and were tortured with 
abysmal despair. For them, 
he plundered the rich, rav 
aged history of Mississippi 
and the Deep South, which, 
he said, “might be wretched, 
but it can howl.” Many have 
chronicled this past, but none 
have captured its psyche as 
Barry did. He wrote and lived 
his life in the same way he 
led the post-Faulkner literary 
renaissance in Oxford—wide 
open and fearlessly, the same 
way that Civil War cavalry 
men rode into battle, hurling 
an expression that Barry 
often employed when sign 
ing books for friends: “Sabers 
up!” —BY RICHARD 
HOWORTH 


Howorth, owner of Square 
Books in Oxford, Miss., is 
the city’s former mayor 





| dream. But she didn’t just 
become a whale trainer. She 
became one of the most dedi 
cated and talented trainers 
SeaWorld would ever know. 
She surrounded herself 
with the things she loved 
her family, her friends and 
the animals to which she 
dedicated so much of her life. 
| Dawn worked with bound 
less energy and service for 
her friends, her colleagues 
| and the tens of millions of 
SeaWorld guests she captivat 
ed and inspired through her 
performances. What greater 
expression of love is there 
than that? 

While her light will be 
greatly missed, the way she 
lived her life will never be 
forgotten by those who knew 
her. —BY CHUCK TOMPKINS 


light into the lives of all she 
met. Dawn was the kind of 
person whose very presence 
made those around her better. 
Her loss doesn’t change that. 
When Dawn was just a 
child, she visited SeaWorld 
with her family. On that 
same day, she told her parents 
she wanted to be a whale 
trainer when she grew up. 
Dawn held tight to that 


Tompkins is head of animal 
training for all SeaWorld parks 


RETURNED Jay 
Leno, 


the Grover Cleveland 

of television, 
commenced his second 
nonconsecutive term on 
March 1. His transition 
from prime-time failure to 
once and future host of 
The Tonight Show lasted 
about a minute and a 
half. The cold open had 
him waking up in a sepia- 
toned sequence a la 
Dorothy in The Wizard of 
Oz. In the monologue he 
said, “We were off for the 
last couple of weeks— 
kind of like the Russians 
at the Olympics!” And 
then it was back to 

what could have been 

a Leno monologue from 
before The Jay Leno 
Show—and before the 
Obama Administration, 
for that matter. Leno and 
NBC have a delicate task 
with the Tonight Show 
relaunch: making an 
event of something that 
viewers were watching 
less than a year ago 
without too many 
awkward reminders of 
what came between. 

But no one can say Leno 
isn't comfortable in his 
new-old job. As opposed 
to Conan O’Brien—who 
reveled in stagy 
awkwardness—Leno 

is betting that America 
will respond to a show 
that's comfortable, 
familiar and pretty much 
unchanged. —BY JAMES 
PONIEWOZIK 








WHITE HOUSE MEMO 


Taming the Cyclone. Obama’s 
advisers are trying to rewrite the rules 
of presidential p.r. to stay ahead of an 
unforgiving, 24/7 news swirl 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 





Into the fray White House press secretary Gibbs briefs reporters aboard Air Force One 


ERE ARE A FEW SCENES FROM A 
i4 revolution: In early February, 
Barack Obama ended a six-month 

press-conference drought by taking 
questions from YouTube. When a mad 
man crashed his plane into a Texas office 
building a couple of weeks later, the 
White House responded on its blog. And 
during the bipartisan summit on health 
reform, press secretary Robert Gibbs used 
Twitter to keep score. 

The news cycle that once defined the 
day at the White House has given way to 
a more ferocious beast. Call it the news cy 
clone, a massive force without beginning 
or end that churns constantly and seems 
almost impervious to management. In 
response, Obama’s advisers have had to 
remake the rules of presidential p.r. “We 
have a theory of how the news media 
work in this Internet age,” explains Dan 
Pfeiffer, the buzz-cut 34-year-old who re 
cently became the third person to serve as 
Obama’s communications director. “There 
is basically a constant swirl going on.” 

This twister still includes the newspa 
per front pages, nightly news broadcasts 
and magazine covers that can often shape 
the national debate. But it also incorpo 
rates Sarah Palin’s Facebook page, the 
latest Internet attack videos and that 
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e-mail your aunt just sent you. “There is 
a constant conversation that goes on all 
day long, through blogs, through cable 
TV, through Twitter, between reporter, 
subject and reader,” says Pfeiffer, who sits 
down the hall from the Oval Office. He 
says his new job is to “make sure we are 
not getting swallowed up by the swirl.” 

During the 2008 campaign, Obama’s 
team was able to exploit new technolo 
gies as no political campaign had before. 
It created its own media empire—an 
e-mail list with 13 million subscribers, 
a YouTube channel with millions of 
views and a massive social-networking 
operation. “What the voters heard, we 
determined,” boasted Anita Dunn, a top 
campaign aide, “as opposed to some edi 
tor ina TV station.” 

But the White House has proved to be 


Last summer, a single 
phrase—‘death panels’— 
nearly derailed health 
care reform as town halls 
were flooded with angry 
voters who got their 
information online 


a harder perch from which to dominate 
the conversation. Last summer, a single 
phrase—“death panels”—nearly derailed 
health care reform, as town halls were 
flooded with angry voters who got their 
information online. That there was no 
proposal for anything that resembled a 
death panel did not matter; the idea went 
viral anyway. “The process for covering 
the President hasn’t changed as much as 
the medium of the media has,” explains 
Gibbs, who recently joined Twitter and 
promptly earned 34,000 followers. “You 
have a complete segmentation of the me 
dia that you haven't had before.” 

Just 30 years ago, White House press 
aides could work with only a handful of 
reporters and producers to get their story 
before 50 million network-news viewers 
every night and all over the papers the next 
morning. By contrast, Obama’s most recent 
prime-time news conference, which was 
carried live July 22 on cable news, NBC, 
CBS and ABC, reached a combined audi 
ence of 24.7 million, according to Martha 
Joynt Kumar, a political scientist at Tow 
son University who studies presidential 
communications. To compensate, Obama’s 
message advisers spent the first year keep 
ing their boss on as many outlets as they 
could—with 129 press interviews in his 
first ro months in office, compared with 44 
for George W. Bush and sr for Bill Clinton. 
Whenever possible, Obama positioned 
himself to speak to the American people 
directly, with four prime-time press con 
ferences, two major addresses before Con 
gress and countless daytime events that 
garnered live coverage. But in a year-end 
review of communications performance, 
Pfeiffer and Dunn found that the President 
often lost control of the conversation by 
focusing too much on governing while 
the opposition campaigned against him, 
exploiting the cyclone’s appetite for contro 
versy even when it lacked a foundation in 
fact. Now, Pfeiffer says, the Administration 
will be better armed to react, with faster, 
more aggressive responses through more 
types of media. 

White House officials admit there are 
risks in rejoining the scrum. “There is a 
theory among some in sports that Sports 
Center has had this terrible impact on 
the fundamentals of sports because they 
highlight slam dunks and fancy passes,” 
explains Pfeiffer. “The current media cul 
ture doesn’t reward getting things done 
in government. It rewards saying the 
most outlandish things.” 

But the cyclone is the new reality, and 
respect must be paid. “You can't really con 
trol it,” Pfeiffer says. “You've just got to sort 
of edge it in one direction oranother.” = 
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_ Commentary | Zachary Karabell 


In Defense of Debt 


Paying off what we owe seems prudent. But it 
could also wreck America’s economic future 





JUDGING FROM THE NOISES EMANATING 
from some corners of Washington these 
days, the federal debt has assumed pride 
of place as the source of national anxiety. 
President Obama has called for indepen- 
dent commissions to seek ways to reduce 
spending. The media are filled with talk 
of America’s path of financial suicide; 
economists warn that the debt crisis in 
Greece is a dry run for the cataclysm that 


| awaits America and the world as U.S. 
deficits and debt balloon. 


The numbers are undoubtedly big, run- 


ning into many trillions of dollars. The 
percentages are also daunting, with pro- 
jections of total gross debt reaching 100% 
of U.S. GDP this year or next and surging 
every year thereafter. There is bipartisan 
agreement that the deficits and overall 


_ debt are unsustainable. Douglas Holtz- 


Eakin, a former director of the Congressio- 
nal Budget Office, has urged policymakers 
not just to educate the public about the 
dangers ahead but also “to scare them to 
death” about the dire prospects if the debt 
is allowed to continue to grow. 

Almost everyone seems to think that 
these mounting debts are a severe threat 
to American prosperity. But what if the 
real problem isn’t too much debt but too 
much anxiety about debt? 


Let’s take a closer look at the numbers. 
The amount the U.S. pays to service the 
national debt isn’t particularly onerous. 
In fact, interest payments in 2010, which 
so many have touted as approaching 
$500 billion, are not much different 

in inflation-adjusted terms from what 
servicing cost 20 years ago, especially 


The U.S. has to invest 
and spend to build a 
future, to help re-create 
a workforce, and for 
now, debt is a means 

to that end 


relative to GDP. The same is true for 
household debt, which has shot up astro- 
nomically in sheer dollars but consumes 
about the same percentage of household 
income to service as it didin the 1990s. 
The reason we can afford such large 


debts is that interest rates are se low. At the 


beginning of 2000, it cost the U.S. govern- 
ment more than 6.5% to borrow money. 
Now it costs less than 2.5%. That means 
we can borrow 2%; times as much today for 


the same cost. Also, the overall economy 
has expanded dramatically, and relative to 
the size of the economy, the debt isn’t par- 
ticularly high by global standards. 

The concern, of course, is that one day 


terest payments will too. According to this 
school of thought, as our debt grows, lend- 
ers will be willing to take the risk of giving 


turn. And yet with the rise of China, India 
and Brazil, the world is awash in money 
looking for safe places. Even with the U.S. 
economy weak, the dollar remains one of 
the few truly safe havens, and that means 
interest rates could stay low fora very 
long time, which in turn means that our 
debts—however big—can be managed. 
Indeed, though eliminating deficits 
might seem wise, it could actually be fatal 
to future prosperity. China is spending 





rates will inevitably go up, which means in- 


more money only if they can get more in re- 








| hundreds of billions of dollars on infra- 
| structure, while America can hardly re- 
| pair its bridges. The U.S. has to invest and 
| spend to build a future, to help re-create a 


workforce, and for now debt is a means to 


| that end—provided Washington shows it 








Karabellis the president of River Twice 


can effectively channel that money. 
Like home mortgages, much of the debt 
never has to be paid down. Half of the debt 


| of trillions of dollars is owed by the federal 


government to itself, and a quarter more 
is owed to the American public. Be- 
cause of the unique role of the dollar 
as the global reserve currency, the 
debt the government owes itself can 
simply be rolled over endlessly. Only 
the interest payments are a must. As 
long as the dollar remains central 

to the global system—and there is 
little chance of that changing in the 
next decade—the U.S. will have the 
latitude to borrow more than most 
other countries. 


Worrying about debt is like gaining 
too much weight and worrying 
about the size of your clothing. 
America’s indebtedness would be 
sustainable and even healthy if the 
underlying economy were vibrant, 
innovative and strong and if federal and 
state governments could channel those 
moneys productively and quickly. The 
problem isn’t how much debt we're car- 
rying today; it’s whether the economy of 
tomorrow will be able to justify it. 

And that is the real nub: America isn’t 
investing enough in its future. We are fail- 
ing to mobilize resources to improve our 
health care and infrastructure and stay 


| competitive in a global economy that is 


more clamorous than ever. Focusing on 
how much we owe won't help us meet our 


_ real challenges. America’s problem isn't 


large clothing; it’s a body politic that is slid- 
ing into dangerous habits. Obsessing about 
the debt isa distraction we can’tafford. 





| Research and author of Superfusion: How 
| China and America Became One Economy 
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For each 3-year, 5-year, and since-inception period ended 12/31/09, 
100% of our Retirement Funds beat their Lipper average” 





When you choose one of our Retirement Funds 
for individual investors, you can be sure that your 
investment is being managed by experienced 


fund managers who have navigated a variety of Retirement 2010 Fund Retirement 2030 Fund 
ket conditions. 
eT See Retirement 2015 Fund Retirement 2035 Fund 


T. Rowe Price Retirement Funds include diverse Retirement 2020 Fund Retirement 2040 Fund 


investments that are carefully selected and adjusted Retirement 2025 Fund Retirement 2045 Fund 

to address an investor's changing needs both before 

and after retirement. All with low expenses, no 

loads, and no additional management fees. Switch to a proven performer from T. Rowe Price. 
Visit our Web site or call our Investment 

Results will vary for other periods. Past performance Guidance Specialists to decide if a T. Rowe Price 

cannot guarantee future results. Fund returns Retirement Fund is right for you. 

have been affected by market volatility and are 

negative for certain periods. Act by April 15 for your 2009 IRA contribution. 


troweprice.com/target | 1.888.636.4509 
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INVEST WITH CONFIDENCE 


Request a prospectus or summary prospectus; each includes investment objectives, risks, fees, expenses, and other 
information that you should read and consider carefully before investing. 


The funds are not guaranteed at any time, including at or after the target date (when investors turn 65). Their investment mix 
exposes investors to different types of market risk. The funds’ objectives change over time from growth, to a balance of growth and 
income, and finally to income and principal stability during retirement. The funds maintain a substantial allocation to equities both 
prior to and after the target date, which can result in greater volatility. 

“Based on cumulative total return, 11 of 12 (92%), 12 of 12, 9 of 9, and 12 of 12 of the Retirement Funds for individual investors outperformed their Lipper average for the 1-, 3-, and 5-year, and 
since-inception periods ended 12/31/09, respectively. The Retirement 2010, 2020, 2030, 2040, and Income Funds began operations on 9/30/02; the 2005, 2015, 2025, and 2035 Funds began 
operations on 2/27/04; the 2045 Fund began operations on 5/31/05 (and thus does not have a 5-year performance history); and the 2050 and 2055 Funds began operations on 12/29/06 (and thus 


do not have a 5-year performance history). (Source for data: Lipper Inc.) 
T. Rowe Price Investment Services, Inc., Distributor. MRETO78565 
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‘Their Own Worst Enemy. Democratic 
incompetence has derailed health care 
reform. They might get a bill anyway 


MY FAVORITE MOMENT IN BARACK 
| Obama’s recent health care summit came 
when Senate majority leader Harry Reid 
surgically exposed the emptiness of a key 
Republican debating point, using the clas- 
sic political tactic of jujitsu: he allowed 
the force of the opposition’s argument to 
carry it into the abyss. Senator Tom Co- 
burn of Oklahoma, an obstetrician, had 
delivered a passionate—and seemingly 
well-informed—statement about the 
need for medical-malpractice reform. 

| “O.K., Senator, you win,” Reidresponded. | 
“Look, we Democrats don’t see malprac- | 
tice the same way you do. Our traditional 
supporters among the trial lawyers hate 
it, of course. And the Congressional Bud- 

| get Office says it would save only about 

| $5 billion per year. That’s peanuts when 
you're talking about a $2 trillion health 

| care system. But providing health secu- 

| rity to all Americans—making sure they 
have coverage, making sure the insurance 
companies can't take it away—is just too 
important. So we'll include your malprac- 
tice provision in our bill. Can | assume 
you'll now vote for it?” 





Oh, wait a minute. That didn't happen. Reid 
did make a statement; it was filled with 
platitudes, anchored by an emotional 
anecdote. It was the sort of statement that 
seemed old a year ago, when the health 
care reform death march began. It did 
nothing to advance the negotiations, or to 
discomfort the Republicans. It followed a 
very similar statement by House Speaker 
Nancy Pelosi. It was followed by a raft of 
near identical statements by the other 
Democrats—almost all of them sclerotic 
committee chairs with far more senior- 
ity than debating skill. They produced a 
Woodstock of heart-tugging anecdotes, but 





The Democrats allowed 
their own special 
interests to work 





against the greater good 


not much else... except, perhaps, another 
demonstration of the smug Democratic 
incompetence that got us to this point. 

The contrast between the Republican 
and Democratic presentations at the 


| health care summit is telling. The Repub- 
| lican leaders, Mitch McConnell and John 


Boehner, said very little; they let their 


| members with health care expertise do 


the talking. The Republican delegation 


had an average age of 60; it included three 
| medical doctors and young policy wonks 


like Representative Paul Ryan, 40, of Wis- 


consin. The Democratic delegation had 
an average age of 66; it included Charlie 
Rangel, fresh from his “admonishment” 
by the House Ethics Committee. In the 
absence of Ted Kennedy, it had no senior 
legislative health care expert from the 
Senate—unless you count Senate Fi- 


| nance Committee chair Max Baucus, of 


whom the less said, the better. (Senator 
Ron Wyden, who has done the most cre- 
ative thinking about health care policy 
of any Senate Democrat, was added to his 
party’s roster at the last moment and was 
allowed to speak only briefly, toward the 
end of the day. He used no anecdotes, but 
deftly subverted the Republicans’ posi- 
tion with data from their favorite health 
care consulting firm.) 

It should be noted that the Republican 
position on n health care has been outra- 


geous. The party’s real goal has been to 
stop any and all legislation for political rea- 
sons—to deny Obama a major victory. To 
that end, Republicans have purposely mis- 
characterized the Democratic plan from 
the start—as socialism, a government 
“takeover” of health care. It isn’t, of course. 
In fact, the bill’s cataclysmic inelegance 

is caused in large part by the President’s 
promise that the current, hopelessly com- 
plicated system would remain the same for 
the 80% of the public that’s satisfied with 
the insurance it has. Furthermore, the late- 
blooming Republican alternatives, like the 


| Medicare privatization plan offered by Ry- 








an, are so brutal and extreme that the vast 
majority of Republicans would never vote 
for them, lest they be trampled by a froth- 
ing mob of senior citizens. Of course, 
no Democrat tried to cross-examine 
Ryan on his Medicare plan: “So, 
Congressman, you want to give the 
elderly vouchers to explore the health 
insurance market on theirown—and 
the vouchers would decline in value 
over time?... Really? Wow.” 


The insidious cleverness of the 
Republican blocking strategy de- 
manded a more precise Democratic 
response. It demanded more forceful 
leadership from the President, to be 
sure. It demanded a brisk, disciplined 
legislative process. But that seems 
well beyond the capacity of the cur- 
rent Democratic leaders. The most egre- 
gious example was Reid allowing Baucus 
to dawdle for three months, attempting 
to cut a deal with the Republicans on the 
Finance Committee, during which time 
support for the bill curdled as Tea Party 
Summer unfolded. The Democrats also 
allowed their own special interests—the 
lawyers, the labor unions—as well as 
individual members to barnacle the 

bill with codicils and special deals that 
worked against the greater good. 

And yet, miracle of miracles, it may 
pass. And if it passes—contrary to the 
conventional wisdom—it will work to 
the Democrats’ advantage. Next fall, their 
candidates will be able to say, “Because of 
us, no one can ever take away your health 
insurance. My Republican opponent 
voted against that.” That is, if they have 


| the brains to make the argument. a 
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In the rubble 
A tsunami killed some 
350 people—almost half 
the total death toll—in 
the coastal resort town 
of Constitucion 
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BY EBEN HARRELL/SANTIAGO 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST EARTHQUAKES 
ever recorded ripped through central 
Chile on Feb. 27, tearing up roads and 
bridges, reducing homes and hospitals 

to rubble. Many residents on the coun 
try’s shoreline survived the quake only 
to drown shortly after, when a tsunami 
sucked boats and houses into the sea. 
Describing a “catastrophe of unthinkable 
magnitude,” Chile’s President Michelle 
Bachelet vowed to explore whether the 
country’s tsunami-warning system had 
failed and, with water and food running 
low, deployed troops to combat looting, 
search for survivors and restore order. 

Officially, the quake measured 8.8 
on the Richter scale—powerful enough, 
NASA announced, to shift the earth’s axis 
and shorten the planet’s day. But in the 
face of such awesome power, the death toll 
remained relatively low: 799 as of March 
3. By contrast, more than 200,000 Haitians 
died as a result of a Jan. 12 quake that was 
very much weaker than the one in Chile. 

The reason is clear: Chile is a country 
that is rich enough and well governed 
enough to insist that buildings be con 
structed to withstand quakes. Haiti is nei 
ther. There is a lesson in this. The biggest 
threat to human life was once natural 
disasters. Now it is our own shortcom 
ings. To walk through Chile’s gleaming 
and unbroken capital is to learn that al 
though earthquakes, when coupled with 
dire poverty, can do terrible harm, we 
have the capacity to mitigate it. 

When the earth moved under Chile, 
many of its engineers and development 
experts were hard at work in Haiti; now 
they will return to focus on their own 
wounded country. When things are bro 
ken, Chile reminds us, they can be fixed. m 
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Vanished village A 
tsunami wiped out the 
entire coastal resort of 
Pelluhue, top 


Waiting At a damaged 
hospital in Talca, south of 
Santiago, patients were 
moved outside, above 
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Displaced The morning 
after the quake, Talca’s 
newly homeless awoke to 
chaos, top 


Barely afloat Vehicles 
were swept off roads 
in Pelluhue and other 


seaside towns, above 
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lraq’s Messy 
Democracy 


The country is getting better at elections. But its 
leaders have not yet learned to compromise 


BY ANDREW LEE BUTTERS/BAGHDAD 








Barred Supporters of a Sunni politician prohibited from running for election demonstrate in Baghdad 


WORLD | IRAQ 


AQUBAH, THE CAPITAL OF 
Iraq’s Diyala province, is a 
largely colorless place except 
for the winter orange harvest 
and the hundreds of campaign 
posters that line its streets. But at least 
the sectarian battles between Sunnis and 
Shi'ites that once raged through the city 
are now confined mostly to the ballot box 
as Baqubah, along with the rest of Iraq, 
prepares for national parliamentary elec- 
tions on March 7. Inside the fortified gov- 
ernment headquarters, Diyala’s governor, 
Abdul-Nasser al-Mahdawi, is relatively 
optimistic that the elections—the fifth 
poll since the U.S. brought democracy 
to Iraq—will go smoothly. “The coun- 
try is getting better at elections,” he tells 
Time. “In the first, the fraud was about 
40%. In the second, let’s say 20%.” Still, al 

Mahdawi, who belongs to a Sunni party 
that opposes Prime Minister Nouri al- 
Maliki’s Shi‘ite-led governing coalition, 
worries about an élite counterterrorism 
unit run by al-Maliki’s office, which, he 
says, is responsible for the arrests of scores 
of opposition politicians and government 
critics in Diyala. Two months ago, mem- 
bers of the unit took the deputy gover- 
nor, Mohammad Hussein al-Jabouri. “Of 
course it’s totally political,” says one of 
the governor’s aides, “If he is really a ter- 
rorist, why didn’t they arrest him before 
he was elected?” 

Democracy is messy everywhere. In 
Iraq, it is both messy and dangerous. 
The country has now had more practice 
at choosing its own leaders in relatively 
open elections than perhaps any Middle 
Eastern nation besides Israel and Leba- 
non. In 2003, many U.S. architects of the 
invasion of Iraq and the removal of Sad- 
dam Hussein hoped the events would 
be followed by a democratic ripple effect 
throughout the region. That has not yet 
happened. The politicians who came to 
power after the country’s first parliamen- 





‘After 2003, it’s like 
the whole political 
scene is built on 
straw. If one thing 
goes wrong, we'll go 
back to [civil war].’ 


——HAZEM SHAMMARI, BAGHDAD 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
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tary election five years ago have been un- 
able to resolve core issues—from deciding 
how to share oil revenue to how to bal- 
ance power among the country’s regions 
and the central government and how 
to weld fractious religious and ethnic 
groups into a unified nation. 

But now Iraq has another chance. The 
surge of American military forces in 2007 
bought time for Iraq’s leaders to work out 
their problems. The U.S. is betting that 
they can. The Status of Forces Agreement 
worked out between the Bush Adminis- 
tration and the Iraqi government holds 
that the U.S. must withdraw all combat 
troops from Iraq by the end of August and 
the remaining 50,000 support troops by 
the end of 2011. The Obama Administra- 
tion has stuck to the timetable. With one 
eye on a developing political maturity 
in Iraq, Vice President Joe Biden has pre- 
dicted that Iraq could be one of the Ad 
ministration’s “great achievements.” He 
said recently, “You're going to see a stable 
government in Iraq.” 

There is indeed much for Iraqis to be 
proud of in their fledgling democracy. 
Since a new law opened elections to any- 
one who wants to hold office—rather than 
letting only the political parties stuff the 
lists of candidates—anyone and every 
one seems to be running for parliament. 
There are about 6,000 candidates for 325 
seats, and some 86 parties taking part in 
the election. The sectarian and ethnic 
political parties whose leaders tore the 
nation apart are still the country’s most 
powerful, but they have joined in loose 
multiethnic and multisectarian coali- 
tions. “Obviously there are still going to 
be candidates who just parrot what their 
leader says, but that’s not going to be as ef- 
fective this time,” says an official with a 
U.S.funded NGO that works on democra- 
cy training. Iraq’s political class, she says, 
is learning that “they have to let the public 
define the issues, rather than defining the 
issues for them.” 

That’s accurate. The parties are run- 
ning their campaigns in large part on sub- 
stantive issues: most important, whether 
power in Iraq should be more centralized 
in the hands of the government in Bagh- 
dad or dispersed to its provinces and re- 
gions. The centralizers include al-Maliki’s 
Shi‘ite-dominated State of Law coalition, 
which is running on its record of provid- 
ing security and disarming Iraq's mili- 
tias. The more Sunni and secular Iraqi 
National Movement, led by former Prime 
Minister Iyad Allawi, is likewise in fa- 





Hussein al-Sadr 

An independent Shi‘ite allied with the Iraqi 
National Movement, a mainly secular, 
multisectarian grouping 


vor of a strong central government. The 
push for decentralization is represented 
by the ruling parties of the Kurdistan 
Regional Government and an alliance of 
Shi'ite parties—led by Ammar al-Hakim 
and chastened warlord Muqtada al-Sadr, 
among others—that critics claim is bent 
on creating a semiautonomous Shi'ite en 
clave in oil-rich southern Iraq. 


The Virtues of Compromise 
THESE ISSUES ARE POLITICAL DYNAMITE. 
Devolving power to Kurdistan or to the 
Shi‘ite south—the two safest, richest 
parts of Iraqg—could reignite the civil 
war between Shi'ites and Sunnis or start 
an additional one between Arabs and 
Kurds. But to centralize all power in a 
country with a history of totalitarianism 
has its own perils. That’s why Iraqis will 
be watching their elections closely: not 
just to see the results but also to gauge 
whether their leadership class can ac- 
cept the outcome of the vote and move 
forward peacefully. That will not be easy. 
“It’s hard teaching people who have come 
out of a dictatorship to negotiate with 
each other,” says the U.S. NGO worker. 
“In a dictatorship, all they know is win 
lose. It takes time for them to learn that 
in a democracy you can have win-win 
compromises.” 

There is plenty of reason to be con 


| 
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lyad Kadhim al-Ta‘i (Abu Shahid) 

A candidate from the Islamic Virtue Party, 
an Islamist Shi‘ite group in the Iraqi 
National Alliance 


cerned that Iraq’s leaders haven't yet 
learned to compromise. None of the five 
leading political blocs are likely to emerge 
from the election with enough seats in 
parliament to form a government on their 
own—which means Iraqis may have to 
endure weeks of political wheeling and 
dealing. Meanwhile, Iraq’s undercurrent 
of violence and sectarianism is resurfac- 
ing as the election nears. Dozens of bod- 
ies are turning up daily in the morgues 
of Baghdad and Mosul, including some 
with their heads cut off, a signature al- 
Qaeda calling card. Mortar shells are fall- 
ing once again on the International Zone, 
probably the handiwork of radical Shi‘ite 
militias. “After 2003, Iraqi politics got so 
complicated, with so many parties, and so 
many foreign countries got involved that 
it’s like the whole political scene is built 
on straw,” says Hazem Shammari, a pro- 
fessor of political science at Baghdad Uni- 
versity. “If one thing goes wrong, we'll go 
back to [civil war].” 


The Return of Chalabi 

DEMOCRACY IN IRAQ CAN’T GO TOO FAR 
off the rails while U.S. soldiers are still in the 
country. “No one will attempt a coup d'état 
while the U.S. is in Iraq,” says an al-Maliki 
aide. “Unless the U.S. is behind it.” But with 
a date set for the end of the American oc 
cupation, U.S. influence in Iraq is already 
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The View from 

the Street 

Election posters 
proliferated before the 
March 7 election. 

See more photos at 
time.com/iraq_elections 


The current Prime Minister. His State of Law 
coalition is running on his record of providing 
security and disarming the sectarian militias 


waning. Ironically, the best proof of that is 
the rise, once again, of Ahmad Chalabi. The 
formerly exiled leader of the Iraqi Nation 
al Congress—an anti-Saddam dissident 
group—helped the Pentagon plan the in- 
vasion of Iraq and was the candidate of 
U.S. neoconservatives to be the country’s 
new leader. Chalabi fell out with the U.S. 
in 2004 and has reinvented himself as a 
Shi‘ite nationalist allied with the Sadrists. 
As the co-head of a secretive government 
de-Baathification committee, Chalabi 
helped orchestrate the banning of about 
500 mostly Sunni candidates from run- 
ning in the election, a move that revived 
fears of areturn to sectarian violence. “The 
Americans say they came here to build de 
mocracy, but what kind of democracy is 
this?” asks Saleh al-Mutlaq, the leader of 
the country’s second largest Sunni Mus- 
lim party and one of the banned candi- 
dates. “The Americans brought Ahmad 
Chalabi to Iraq. They should solve this 
problem, or they should just leave.” 
Though some in Iraq continue to 
doubt Washington’s resolve, U.S. troops 
are indeed leaving, at the rate of about 
10,000 per month. Much as they may 
enjoy their democracy, many Iraqis are 
concerned about who will fill the vacu 
um. Iran, for example. Tehran watched 
with glee as the U.S. toppled its archen 
emy Saddam, but worried that it was 





the next candidate for regime change, 
the Islamic Republic has supported anti 
American Shi'ite militias and political 
parties ever since. Iran won't be the only 
country likely to flex its muscles after the 
election. Turkey—which has a restive 
Kurdish minority of its own—will try 
to block any further devolution of pow 
er to Kurdistan. And last month, Saudi 
Arabia’s King Abdullah invited leaders 
ofa pro-Sunni coalition to visit Riyadh, a 
sign that the kingdom would like to play 
a role as protector of Iraq’s Sunnis. “Ev- 
eryone in the region will try to occupy 
Iraq,” says Sheik Hussam al-Mojammai, 
the head of Baqubah’s Awakening Coun- 
cil, a Sunni citizens’ brigade that helped 
defeat insurgent groups in the province. 
“Even little Djibouti.” 

With so many foreign powers play- 
ing politics in Iraq, the future of the na 
tion will depend on the skill, maturity 
and willingness of its leaders to compro 
mise. Plenty don’t think they are up to 
the task. “They are going to push us back 
to civil war,” says Daha Arwai, the head 
of a charity that looks after the children 
and widows of men murdered by militias. 
Will Iraq's leaders prove her wrong? Joe 
Biden is convinced they will—but then, 
the Vice President is one of life’s sunny 
optimists. Most others, watching Iraq, 
have their fingers very firmly crossed. = 
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Most Americans know oil and natural gas heat our homes and get us 


where we need to go. What many may not know is just how vital they are to 


quality American 


The U.S. oil and natural gas industry supports more than 9.2 million 


American jobs* — and natural gas jobs alone have shot up 20 percent since 


2006.** Many are high-quality jobs, from hourly wage manufacturing jobs to 


working 
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A Green Seat 
At the Table 


The White House has backed billions 
in public subsidies for green-energy 
technology. How fundraising and 
policymaking mix in the Obama era 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


URING A ROOSEVELT ROOM 

meeting with his economic- 

recovery advisers in November, 

President Obama turned toa top 

Democratic fundraisersitting at 
his arm, a boyish billionaire in glasses who 
had been making regular visits to the White 
House to kibitz on policy. “John,” Obama 
said, before a group that included Treasury 
Secretary Tim Geithner, economic adviser 
Larry Summers and chief of staff Rahm 
Emanuel. “You've got the floor.” 

John Doerr, 58, seized the moment. For 
more than a decade, Doerr, a Silicon Val 
ley venture capitalist, has been going to 
Washington as an ambassador from the 
high-tech industry, donating along with 
his wife about $800,000 to Democrats since 
2000 and advancing ideas in education, 
worker-visa and shareholder-litigation 
policies. In the past few years, however, 
Doerr's interests in Beltway policies deep 
ened, as he bet hundreds of millions of 
dollars in private capital on green-energy 
start-ups, many of which were seeking fed 
eral subsidies and regulatory aid. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 
Obama hopes green 
energy, like this solar 
field in Arcadia, Fla., will 
fuel a jobs boom 





And now Doerr, named by Obama as 
an outside economic adviser, was asking 
Washington to lend a hand. “We have to 
change dramatically if we want America 
to be the worldwide leader in what is go- 
ing to be the next great global industry,” 
Doerr told Obama and his fellow mem 
bers of the President’s Economic Recovery 
Advisory Board, or PERAB. Then he pre 
sented to the group a multibillion-dollar 
residential-energy retrofit plan, dubbed 
Home Star. The plan called for billions of 
dollars in tax breaks for Americans who 
buy new windows, insulation or appli 
ances to lower their home energy use. A 
month later, Obama embraced Doerr’s vi 
sion, calling on Congress to passa version 
of the retrofit plan, along with more fed- 
eral investment for solar panels and wind 
turbines. On March 2, Obama traveled to 
Georgia to pitch Home Star, calling it a 
“commonsense approach that will help 
jump-start job creation.” 

In his first year in office, Obama re- 
leased White House visitor records, 
banned most lobbyists from working 


in his Administration and passed up 
campaign contributions from registered 
influence brokers. But as Obama has 
charted a new energy policy that moves 
away from the fossil fuels favored by 
George W. Bush, the White House has 
retained some of the traditional practices 
for courting politically important indus- 
tries and interests. In 2001 an energy task 
force led by Vice President Dick Cheney 
hosted dozens of conversations with 
representatives of the oil, natural-gas 
and coal industries before producing an 
energy blueprint loaded with tax breaks 
and regulatory changes that benefited 
many of the companies that helped draft 
the policies. Similarly, Obama’s energy 
gurus rely on advice from campaign do- 
nors, lobbyists, corporations, think 
tanks, unions and environmentalists 
to help shape policies. Once again, there 
are questions about whether a new Presi 
dent's approach to energy is a product of 
Washington’s unchanged, pay-to-play 
culture in which political supporters 
are offered special access to the policy- 
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making process. “When you have cam 
paign donors on these advisory boards,” 
says Bob Edgar, president of Common 
Cause, “it has the appearance of being an 
inside special-interest opportunity.” 

Cheney’s task force, which oper 
ated almost entirely in secret, produced 
$14 billion largely for drillers and miners 
in 2005. Obama’s greener advisers have 
helped produce six times that amount, 
much of it for the comparatively smaller 
reusable-energy industry. “The dog fi 
nally caught the car,” said Dan Reicher, 
who worked on the Obama transition and 
helps lead green-technology investments 
at Google. “We've never seen anything like 
that from the federal government.” 

And Doerr has done O.K. too. In the 
past year, his green-energy companies 
have received loan guarantees from the 
Department of Energy, smart-grid con 
tracts funded by stimulus spending and, 
in the case of one solar firm, more than 
$100 million in federal research tax cred 
its. Ata forum in November, Doerr, who 
generally casts his interest in clean ener 
gy as altruistic, did not shade his opinion. 
“God bless the Obama Administration 
and the U.S. government,” he said. “We 
have really got the A-team now working 
on green innovation in our country.” 


The Soul of the New Machine 

BACK WHEN OBAMA WAS STILL JUST A 
Chicago pol, few would have mistaken 
him for the leader who would help give 
birth to a new clean-energy economy. In 
the late 1990s, the future President de 
scribed himself as a “strong supporter” 
of downstate coal interests, voting in the 
Illinois legislature for billions of dollars 
in loan guarantees for new dirty power 
plants, and for a bill that condemned the 
Kyoto Protocol. 

By 2007, political alliances were shift 
ing. When he ran for President, Obama 
proposeda 10-year, $150 billion green-jobs 
plan at a campaign stop in New Hamp- 
shire; when the economic-stimulus plan 
was adopted in 2009, he pushed through 
billions of dollars for green jobs and 
alternative-energy strategies that includ 
ed almost $20 billion for energy efficiency, 
$26 billion for renewable and alternative 
energies and $10.5 billion for electrical 
grid modernization. The investments 
wenta long way toward fulfilling the lob 
bying efforts of several core Democratic 
constituencies—unions, environmen 
talists and high-tech companies—which 
had been mounting more aggressive cam 
paigns on behalf of the clean-energy sec 
tor as the Bush era came to a close. 

Inside the new Obama White House, 
the President’s team included green- 
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‘God bless 

the Obama 
Administration... 
We have really got 
the A-team now 
working on green 
innovation in our 
country.’ 


—JOHN DOERR 


energy boosters in the policy skull ses 
sions, and regular meetings with outside 
advisers and nearly weekly public events 
were held to promote green energy as a 
way to create jobs. Some of the heaviest 
hitters were on the President’s Economic 
Recovery Advisory Board, a committee of 
corporate leaders and economists whom 
Obama brought inside the White House 
to advise on everything from regulatory 
reform to global warming. Formed during 
the transition, it included top fundraisers 
such as Hyatt family scion Penny Pritz 
ker, Obama’s Silicon Valley ally Doerr and 
two ambassadors from Wall Street, UBS’s 
Robert Wolf and private-equity investor 
Mark Gallogly. This foursome and their 
spouses had collectively given roughly 
$2.4 million to Democrats since 2000. 
Doerr’s venture-capital firm, Kleiner Per 
kins Caufield & Byers, made more than 
$x million in donations to Democrats 
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since 2005, and Ellen Pao, one of Doerr’s 
clean-energy partners at Kleiner Perkins, 
gave $50,000 to Obama’s Inauguration 
committee, according to the Center for 
Responsive Politics. Gallogly, Wolf and 
Pritzker hosted a series of meals with 
business leaders and White House offi- 
cials last year, blurring the lines between 
policy outreach and a potential donor- 
recruitment operation. Though having 
campaign donors on advisory boards is 
not without precedent, Democratic influ- 
ence brokers took notice. “It’s the Lincoln 
Bedroom with a little more cover,” ex- 
plained a prominent Democratic lobby- 
ist, referring to a Clinton-era practice of 
permitting top donors to spend the night 
at the White House. 

The 17-member PERAB, which meets 
by conference call most Fridays, is best 
known for its leader, former Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Paul Volcker, who has 


persuaded Obama to take a more aggres- 
sive approach to banking regulation. But 
it also includes several executives whose 
firms stand to benefit from more federal 
funding of green technology—people 
like General Electric’s Jeffrey Immelt and 
Caterpillar’s James Owens, both of whom 
supported John McCain. Doerr took the 
lead on the group’s energy subcommit- 
tee, drafting a 2009 memo that called 
for increasing fees on carbon pollution 
and changing rules to encourage elec- 
tric utilities to move to a unified smart 
grid, which would benefit an industry in 
which he has significant investments. 

Doerr’s journey to the Roosevelt Room 
is the stuff of Silicon Valley legend. Born 
in St. Louis, Mo., he got his first tech job 
in 1974 as an Intel engineer and went 
on to become a prescient bankroller 
of such companies as Google, Compaq 
and Amazon.com. He later helped fund 
TechNet, the valley’s first major Wash- 
ington lobbying effort, and became close 
friends with then Vice President Al Gore, 
who has since become a partner at Klein- 
er Perkins. Doerr’s enthusiasm and vision 
have been welcomed by the Obama team, 
just as they were by the Clinton Admin- 
istration. In a recent interview, Obama 
mentioned Doerr as one of the corporate 
leaders he most admires. Doerr was also 
one of a handful of American executives 
invited to Obama’s first state dinner, 
with India’s Prime Minister in Novem- 
ber, along with two other green-energy 
boosters, GE’s Immelt and Honeywell's 
David Cote. 

Around 2006, Doerr began to shift his 
focus away from the “bits and bytes” of 
the Internet to what he called the “bat- 
teries and biofuels” of green energy. As 
of last year, Kleiner Perkins oversaw a 
fast-growing green-energy portfolio of 
more than $600 million, including Sil- 
ver Spring Networks, one of the largest 
smart-grid providers, and iControl, a 
company that makes Web-enabled home 
thermostats. Describing his investments 
as “missionary” work, Doerr stepped up 
his political advocacy for the energy sav- 
ings they could generate. In 2006 he head- 
ed a lobbying push that led California 
lawmakers to adopt the first state limits 
on carbon emissions, presaging the cur- 
rent high-tech campaign for clean energy 
in Washington. “I have referred to prior 
energy policies as really the sum of all 
lobbyists,” Doerr told Time in February. 
“My lesson about policy is not to argue 
about your self-interest,” he told a group 
of smart-grid venture capitalists in late 
2009. “Make an argument that is big- 
ger, about jobs or competitiveness, and 
you are going to change some minds.” 


The New Plan 

HOME STAR WAS BORN LAST FALL. AFTER 
the recession appeared to hit bottom 
during the summer, White House offi- 
cials dodged questions about whether a 
second stimulus effort would be needed 
to combat deepening unemployment. 
But behind the scenes, the call for more 
job-creating ideas had already gone out 
to the PERAB. In response, Doerr asked 
a young San Francisco entrepreneur, 
Matt Golden, to begin working with a 
Massachusetts-based energy-efficiency 
specialist, Stephen Cowell, on a multi- 
billion-dollar plan under which Wash- 
ington would offer tax breaks for all 
kinds of consumer purchases and home 
improvements that reduce energy use. 
By November, Doerr made his Roosevelt 
Room presentation, and before long, the 
Home Star plan was on the President’s 
desk. Doerr sees Home Star as the next 
step in creating a new national focus on 
energy conservation that will generate 
“thousands” of jobs at the same time, say 
White House aides. “Never before has 
anybody pulled together a coalition and 
said we can take this practice—100,000 or 
200,000 science-based home retrofits—to 
a whole new level,” Doerr told Time. 

All that remains is to get the plan 
through Congress. Doerr and his allies 
put together a broad coalition to lobby 
for the money, including big-box retail- 
ers like Home Depot and Lowe's and in- 
sulation makers such as Owens Corning 
and Dow Chemical, as well as environ- 
mental groups and labor unions. Most 
important, the plan has a presidential 
seal of approval. “Everybody on the Hill 
knows that the President is interested in 
this,” explains Steven Nadel, executive 
director of one of the groups support- 
ing the deal, the American Council for 
an Energy-Efficient Economy. Both the 
White House and Doerr say they see 
nothing improper about a campaign do- 
nor with direct industry interests helping 
draft policy for the White House. “The 
industry people are there as representa- 
tives of their industry,” explains White 
House economist Austan Goolsbee, who 
advises the PERAB. “They are supposed 
to come and say, ‘Here are what the con- 
cerns are,’ or ‘Here are what the interests 
are for whatever industry, [including] the 
venture-capital industry, about this.’” 

Doerr, meanwhile, has continued to pro- 
vide financial support to Democrats. On 
Dec. 21, just weeks after President Obama 
publicly embraced Home Star, Doerr and 
his wife Ann each wrote a $15,200 check 
to the Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee. —WITH REPORTING BY KATY 
STEINMETZ/WASHINGTON a 





Sources: Congressional Budget Office and Council of Economic Advisers 
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BY SHEELAH KOLHATKAR 


LIOT SPITZER WAS HIS USUAL AG 

itated self. It was a brisk Tuesday 

evening, and the former gover 

nor of New York was bundled in 

the back of a black sedan, speed 
ing toward the Comedy Central studios for 
a taping of The Colbert Report. The night be 
fore, Colbert had basically swallowed then 
Senate hopeful Harold Ford Jr. whole, like 
a boa constrictor eating a hamster. Spitzer, 
who by his own description has “nothing 
left to lose,” was hoping to avoid the same 
fate by coming up with a clever line. 

He has his own twisted history to 
mine for material. And there is always 
former Illinois governor Rod Blagojevich 
to use as a foil. “I guess he and I have tak 
en different paths. I’m not doing reality 
TV,” Spitzer says, chuckling. “Or some 
might say I am.” 

Spitzer may not be starring in a televi 
sion series yet, but he is bored out of his 
mind. (“When you have nothing to do all 
day, you eventually start yelling from the 
rafters,” he blurted when | first called him.) 
He is also frustrated, restless and desperate 
to get back into the arena but unsure how 
to doit orifit’s even possible, given the im 
mense baggage he would bring to any new 
endeavor. He was one of the most driven 
politicians in America, a rocket powered 
by ambition and hubris. Now he’s like one 
of those windup cars stuck on the edge of 
the carpet, its motor grinding away, threat 
ening to flip over. 

His prospects for a full-fledged come 
back may be slim, considering the trans 
gressions that led him to resign as governor 
in 2008. After becoming chief executive 
of New York and swearing to enforce its 
laws, Spitzer was found to be a perpetra 
tor, a patron of an illegal prostitution ring 
who was wiring money to shell corpora 
tions to pay for his habit. It was hypocrisy 
on a scale that was hard to fathom, as if 
Eliot Ness had been busted for peddling 
gin from his apartment. 

At his wife Silda’s insistence, he has un 
dergone marriage counseling and therapy. 
But so far, Spitzer’s attempted rehabilita 
tion has largely been a media phenom 
enon. He’s a favorite guest on cable news 
shows, where he opines about Wall Street 
and regulatory reform. As he struggles 
to redefine his legacy, he is helped by the 
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Where can he go from here? 
Spitzer has the resources to tackle any challenge 
except maybe another campaign 


Eliot Spitzer’s Mission Impossible 


New York’s fallen governor is edging back toward public life 
after an epic scandal. Does he deserve a second act? 





NATION ELIOT 


SPITZER 





plunging standards for public figures; 
we seem to live in the midst of an endless 
race to the bottom, where it is nearly im- 
possible to become permanently discred- 
ited. The ineptitude of his successor in the 
governor’s office, David Paterson, who is 
embroiled in scandals of his own and is 
facing calls for his resignation, has fueled 
nostalgia for Spitzer’s onetime image of 
official competence. Still, it’s hard to imag- 
ine that most voters could stomach having 
him back. 

After a year and a half of hibernation, 
which he spent trying to repair his frac- 
tured family, Spitzer seems to have decided 
that he has done his penance. He has burst 
back into public view, eager to chime in on 
everything from the Treasury Secretary 
to the significance of the Democrats’ loss 
of Ted Kennedy’s Senate seat. Meanwhile, 
his friends are busy fanning rumors that 
he may again run for office, hinting in the 
press that he is “considering” entering the 
race for Senator, state comptroller or even 
mayor of New York City. (“You Can’t Keepa 
Bad Man Down: Spitzer Is Eyeing a Come- 
back,” reada headline in the New York Post, 
one of his main antagonists.) “Politics gets 
my heart pounding faster than buying a 
building and raising rents,” Spitzer says. 
But on the question of his trying to return 
to office: “You have to understand what 
my family would go through,” he says. “It 
would be unbearable. I just couldn’t do 
that to them. It would be day after day of 
the ugly stuff.” 

If Spitzer is to be believed, then the 
question he faces becomes subtler: given 
that nearly every time his name appears in 
print, it is prefaced by the word disgraced, 
but given that he has expertise that could 
help prevent another Wall Street crisis, is 
there a way for the man known as Client 
No. 9 to have a policy role? After he let 
down his family and destroyed everything 


‘There are very 
powerful people who 
would probably do a lot 
to bring me down. 

Does it change the 
reality of what I did? No,’ 


—~FORMER GOVERNOR ELIOT SPITZER, 
WHO LEFT OFFICE AFTER A SEX SCANDAL 


he built and fought for, can Eliot Spitzer 
lead a meaningful public life? 


The Fall of the Sheriff 

SPITZER EXUDES THE AURA OF SOMEONE 
who has been pricked with a pin and now 
moves through the world partially deflated. 
He has a thin frame and a slight hunch to 
his shoulders, and the pugnacious set of 
his jaw is gone. But that voice—the boom- 
ing, forceful aspect is still there, even if it’s 
only coming at you from across a desk at 
his father’s real estate firm, where Spitzer 
now spends his days puttering around be- 
fore heading home at 6 to make dinner for 
his daughters. He talks extremely quickly, 
answers questions with questions (“Have 
you read Frank Luntz’s memos?”) and then 
talks right through your answers. 

Spitzer built his career on a reputation 
for integrity. That the reality of his conduct 
was more complicated—the famously vio- 
lent temper, the time wasted in petty turf 
wars with state legislators—hardly mat- 
tered. He spent eight years as attorney gen- 
eral of New York and became known as a 
defender of the public against the corrupt 
impulses of Wall Street. He investigated 
subprime-mortgage lenders for making 
unscrupulous loans, went after AIG for bid 
rigging and charged stock analysts with 
deceptive practices. His nickname, the 
Sheriff of Wall Street, and his I'm-better- 
than-everyone-else persona carried him 
into the governor’s office, where, despite a 
rocky first year, he was expected to bide his 
time before moving on to bigger things. 

This sense of higher purpose made 
Spitzer’s downfall all the more crushing, 
especially to members of his staff, many 
of whom believed they were practically do- 
ing God’s work. “My own personal view 
is he must have gone mad there,” says a 
former senior aide. “We had so many high 
expectations, and he couldn’t live up to 
them—the public’s or his own.” 

It’s unclear how ambitious Spitzer still 
is, if he is ambitious at all. “When you go 
through what I've gone through, you come 
to appreciate who matters and what and 
why,” he says, referring to his family. “But 
you also lose a bit of the edge that leads 
you to tilt at windmills. Maybe you might 
call that ambition. Silda used to say, ‘Be- 
ing right isn’t the only thing.’ I would get 
so caught up in the ambition of proving 
to the world we're right. You can destroy 
yourself that way.” And he did. 


Not everyone approves of his strategy 
for re-entry: appearing on comedy shows 
and saying yes to almost every media op- 
portunity are at odds with his image as a 
man of substance. “The path to repatria- 
tion always seemed different from what 
he’s now doing,” says the former aide. “You 
were the champion of those who had no 
champion. Now find an underdog and win 
a case for them. Go back to your roots.” 

With access to his father’s vast real es- 
tate fortune, Spitzer could easily launch 
a new foundation to fight for causes he 
believes in. “There is a whole range of pos- 
sibilities, from educational institutions to 
housing to microfinance in the develop- 
ing world,” says Avi Schick, a lawyer and 
the former head of New York's economic- 
development agency. “He hasn’t figured 
out precisely what he will do.” 

For now, rage toward corrupt bankers 
seems to course through his body—even 
when he’s on vacation. He recalls a recent 
trip he took with his daughter to Utah to 
go skiing (something he often does nowa- 
days). After a day on the slopes, he found 
himself drinking Scotch and talking 
to some “Wall Street guys” at the bar: “I 
looked them in the eye and said, ‘You guys 
aren't worth it. Capital is overcompensated 
these days. It’s un-American, and it’s un- 
just.” Spitzer thinks it’s an outrage that 
the same bankers who brought down the 
world economy are still firmly in place, 
bonuses in hand, a government guarantee 
in their back pocket. “Never has so much 
been done for so few who need so little,” he 
says. “We are supporting these tip-of-the- 
iceberg plutocrats.” He holds the Obama 
Administration responsible—he calls it 
“continuity you can believe in.” 

Spitzer may imagine that he has the 
largest say in whether he returns and on 
what terms. But two books chronicling 
his meltdown are about to come out. One, 
Rough Justice: The Rise and Fall of Eliot Spitzer, 
by Fortune editor-at-large Peter Elkind, 
purports to divulge new details about 
Spitzer's dealings with the Emperors Club 
prostitution ring, including revelations 
that he was a client for longer than was 
previously thought, according to someone 
familiar with the book’s contents. The sec- 
ond, Journal of the Plaque Year, by Lloyd Con- 
stantine, a former senior adviser and close 
confidant of Spitzer’s, revolves around a 
three-day period after Spitzer was linked to 
the prostitution ring but before he resigned, 
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Aman without a mission 


Spitzer spends his days puttering around his 
father’s office and doing every TV spot he can 


during which Constantine camped out at 
Spitzer’s Manhattan apartment. Spitzer 
was distraught and leaned heavily on his 
friend, confiding matters about his rela- 
tionship with his wife. Now neither Spitzer 
nor Silda is speaking to Constantine. Has 
the thought occurred to Spitzer that some 
sort of organized campaign may have been 
behind the investigation that ultimately 
ended his career? “There are very power- 
ful people who would probably do a lot to 
bring me down,” he says. “Does it change 
the reality of what I did? No.” 


The Tear in the Fabric 

THE PREVIOUS NIGHT'S INTERVIEW WITH 
Harold Ford still weighed on Spitzer as he 
hovered in the green room at Comedy Cen- 
tral. Was the impudent comedian likely to 
destroy Spitzer's chances at a second life or 
amplify them? Spitzer wasn’t sure. One of 
the producers came in and sat down. 

“So, um ...” Spitzer said, leaning to- 
ward her, his voice dropping. “Did Harold 
Ford know he was going to get questions 
like that?” 

“No,” the producer said. 

“Was he upset afterward?” Spitzer 
asked. “I don’t know,” the producer replied. 
“He said it was fun.” 


TIME March 15, 2010 


In the end, Spitzer muddled through 
his interrogation, laughing off a few 
well-placed jabs. He was still sporting the 
clownish TV makeup later in the evening 
when he entered a nearby restaurant called 
Taboon., The maitre d’ scrambled to make 
room for him, as if Lindsay Lohan had just 
swept in with an entourage. “I hope it came 
across in the Colbert thing that we haven't 
put any remedies [for the financial system] 
in place,” Spitzer was saying. He ordered a 
Scotch and soda. “Barack is still listening 
to the same people. None of the questions 
he asked were the ones he should have been 
asking.” He said he hoped the Administra- 
tion would use the Massachusetts Senate 
loss “to assert the progressive agenda that 
people thought [he] stood for” rather than 
retreat to the center. Oh, and Obamashould 
be listening more to Paul Volcker. 

Perhaps Spitzer's re-emergence isa sign 
that he has smoothed things over with his 
family. His wife, after all, appears to have 
forgiven him. “I don’t know if you can ever 
mend something like this, in the sense of 
repair the canvas so that you never see the 
tear in the fabric,” he said. “I’m incredibly 
lucky to be with a woman who is willing 
to deal with that tear in the fabric and keep 
moving forward.” Asked why he didn’t 


Spitzer is frustrated, 
restless and 
desperate to get 
back into the public 
arena but not 

sure how to do it or 
if it’s even possible 


simply have an affair, he said, “I know this 
is parsing it very thin, but the emotional 
component would have in some ways 
been a worse violation.” In other words, 
he might still be governor, but he probably 
wouldn't be married. 

I spent several years as an analyst on 
Wall Street, watching Spitzer’s crusades 
against corrupt stock research and rigged 
IPOs play out around me, defending his 
actions to colleagues who ranted that he 
was motivated only by political ambition. 
To learn that Spitzer was the world’s big- 
gest hypocrite, that he'd thrown it all away 
to frequent prostitutes, was devastating, a 
lapse that could never be forgiven. 

When I mentioned this to him, he 
looked out across the bar. “How do you 
think I feel?” he said, his eyes welling up. 
“I know exactly how you feel. At one point 
I stood for something that was important 
and useful. I was in a place in time where 
I had a purpose, where it mattered. And 
then I destroyed it.” 

Suddenly, a young man approached 
him. “Excuse me, sir, will you autograph 
this?” he asked, holding out his receipt. “My 
name is Ed.” Spitzer signed the receipt and 
handed it back to him. “I’ve learned that 
there is no privacy anymore,” he said, sigh- 
ing. “It’s funny. I went from being nobody 
when I was elected attorney general to then 
becoming, in a very twisted way, a celebri 
ty.” He went on to note that everything that 
is good and bad about him is now visible 
for the entire world to see and discuss—his 
own reality-TV show indeed. “It’s weird,” 
he said. “I feel as though my life—have you 
seen The Truman Show, that movie?—I kind 
of feel as though that’s my life.” 

Spitzer finished his drink and gathered 
his coat. “At some point I may go back toa 
more private world, but it just hasn’t hap 
pened,” he said. With that, he went out 
into the snow tomake hiswayhome. # 
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According 
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With his new miniseries The Pacific, 
Hanks tells the story of America’s island 
war. How did this actor turned producer 
become our chronicler in chief? 


BY DOUGLAS BRINKLEY 











O THE YOUNG TOM HANKS, 
history was as dull as an alge 
bra equation. For Hanks—a 
classic baby boomer, born in 
1956—World War II wasjusta 

string of long-ago muzzle flashes in black 

and-white. Yet he did have a more direct 
connection to the global cataclysm. His 
father had been a U.S. Naval mechanic 

(second class) in World War II. But Amos 

Hanks wasn't the type to tell his son tales 

of bravery and sacrifice. “Growing up, I 

always knew Dad was somewhere in the 

Pacific fixing things,” Hanks says. “He 

had nothing nice to say about the Navy. 

He hated the Navy. He hated everybody 

in the Navy. He had no glorious stories 

about it.” 

Occasionally, Hanks enjoyed a war 
thriller like Battle of the Bulge, but he much 
preferred the Three Stooges, James Bond 
and any film with Sophia Loren. Like a 
lot of Americans, he found memorizing 
historical facts boring. Because his family 
was directly related to Nancy Hanks Lin 
coln, mother of the 16th U.S. President, he 
routinely recycled the same short paper he 
had written about her for easy classroom 
grades. “My idea of American history was 
just a course you were forced to take,” 
Hanks says, laughing. 

Yet over the past two decades—from 
his movies Saving Private Ryan and Charlie 
Wilson’s War to the HBO miniseries he has 
produced, From the Earth to the Moon, Band of 
Brothers, John Adams and The Pacific, which 
begins March 14 at 9 p.m.—Hanks has be 
come American history’s highest-profile 
professor, bringing a nuanced view of the 
past into the homes and lives of countless 
millions. (HBO is owned by Time’s parent 
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company, Time Warner.) His view of 
American history is a mixture of idealism 
and realism, both of which have charac- 
terized all the work he has produced; he’s 
a Kennedy liberal with old-time values, 
the kind that embraces Main Street on 
the Fourth of July. The success of Saving 
Private Ryan and Band of Brothers turned 
him into a Tom Brokaw-like spokesper 
son for the Greatest Generation. When 
he visits Johnson Space Center in Hous 
ton or Fort Bragg in North Carolina, he is 
feted as if Neil Armstrong had entered the 
room. He’s the visual David McCullough 
of his generation, framing the heroic tales 
of explorers, astronauts and soldiers for a 
wide audience. (McCullough’s John Adams 
has sold about 3 million copies; Hanks’ 
John Adams brought in 5.5 million view 
ers per episode.) And in the history world, 
his branding on a nonfiction title carries 
something like the power of Oprah. 

But the context for Hanks’ history les 
sons has changed. Band of Brothers, HBO’s 
best-selling DVD to date, began airing 
two days before 9/11; The Pacific, his new 
10-hour epic about the Pacific theater in 
World War II, plays out against a very 
different backdrop, when the country is 
weary of war and American exceptional 
ism isa much tougher sell. World War Il in 
the European theater was a case of massive 
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History in the making Hanks and 
Spielberg consult military adviser 
Dale Dye on the set of The Pacific 


armies arrayed against an unambiguous 
evil. The Pacific war was mainly fought by 
isolated groups of men and was overlaid by 
a sense that our foes were fundamentally 
different from us. In that sense, the war 
in the Pacific bears a closer relation to the 
complex war on terrorism the U.S. is wag 
ing now, making the new series a trickier 
prospect but one with potential for more 
depth and resonance. “Certainly, we want- 
ed to honor U.S. bravery in The Pacific,” 
Hanks says. “But we also wanted to have 
people say, ‘We didn’t know our troops did 
that to Japanese people.’” He wants Ameri 
cans to understand the glories—and the 
iniquities—of American history. How did 
this shrug-prone comedic actor transform 
himself into our most ambitious champi 
on of U.S. history? And how is his vision of 
history shaping the way the past informs 
and, yes, entertains us? 


Island-Hopping in the Pacific 

AT SCHOOL, ALL HANKS REMEMBERS LEARN 
ing about World War II was that Pearl 
Harbor was bombed by the Japanese on 
December 7, 1941, and that the American 





revenge came on August 6, 1945, when 
Army pilot Paul Tibbets dropped an 
atomic bomb from the Enola Gay on Hiro 
shima. For Hanks, the U.S. armed forces’ 
island-hopping—Peleliu, Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa, among other bloody military 
engagements—was just a blur on a map 
that seemed impossibly exotic and far 
away. “Strange to think that I’ve become 
the World War II guy,” Hanks laughs. “All 
my friends had dads who were on the U.S.S. 
Nimitz or U.S.S. Enterprise or U.S.S. Coral Sea. 
They livedin naval housing, and everybody 
who was like a primary caregiver to me 
talked about the war. But when it came to 
understanding the history, I nodded off.” 
Hanks first comprehended just how 
immense his own deficit in Pacific-theater 
history was while making Saving Private 
Ryan. Around that time, novelist Nora 
Ephron (who wrote the screenplay for 
Sleepless in Seattle, which starred Hanks) 
sent him the two-volume, 1,882-page Li 
brary of America Reporting World War II: 
American Journalism (1938 to 1946) as a gift. 
Hanks grew intensely interested in all 
things related to the Pacific campaign 
not necessarily the big names like Tojo 
or Ernest King, but the 3rd Marine Divi 
sion, which was ambushed by snipers at 
Guam, or the intricacies of Operation De 
tachment at Iwo Jima. Print journalists 


Hanks’ Top Five 
Page Turners 


JOHN ADAMS, by David McCullough 
“McCullough made me appreciate 
Adams for the first time. I read it and 
said, ‘Why hasn't somebody told me 
about this before?’ His retelling of the 
Boston Massacre is mind-blowing.” 





THE ASPIRIN AGE, ed. by Isabel Leighton 
“A collection of stories about events 
and personalities between 1919 and 
the war. You read ‘The Forgotten Men 
of Versailles’ and you just see politics 
ina nutshell right now.” 





HIROSHIMA, by John Hersey 
“Hersey really reminds us of the 
devastation of atomic weapons on 
Japan. It’s raw and real.” 


CHARLIE WILSON'S WAR, by George Crile 
“I got into this book when we made 
the movie. Charlie probably had a lot 
of impact on that film. He was really 
open about himself.” 


- 
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STONER, by John Williams 

“It's simply a novel about a guy who 
goes to college and becomes a teacher. 
But it’s one of the most fascinating 
things that you’ve ever come across.” 
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like Robert Sherrod (on Tawara) and Ted 
Nakashima (on U.S.-Japanese concentra- 
tion camps) were eye-openers. “I went on 
a reading rampage,” he recalls. “There is 
a fabulous book called The Fall of Japan. I 
got heavily into William Manchester and 
John Hersey.” 

What Hanks absorbed from those caf- 
feinated reading bouts informs The Pacific, 
which starts with the aftermath of Pearl 
Harbor and moves straight into the mur- 
derous Guadalcanal campaign (August 
1942 to February 1943), depicting the har- 
rowing details right down to the dysen- 
tery and malaria. Cameras zoom down 
vulture-like on maps of flyspeck islands; 
the contrivance provides a nautical atlas 
for globe-challenged viewers. The true-life 
stories of Colonel Lewis “Chesty” Puller 
and Gunnery Sergeant John Basilone are 
incorporated into the narrative’s blood- 
stream. Eight ofits 10 hours rain valor wor- 
thy of a Medal of Honor. (If the roughly two 
hours of romantic sequences of Marines 
falling head over heels in love seem hokey 
by comparison, chalk it up to the demands 
of serial entertainment.) Nearly every prop 
used in the miniseries is an exact replica. 
“Steven [Spielberg] and I wanted to pro- 
vide people with an accurate visual sense 
of time and geography,” Hanks says. 

In Saving Private Ryan, Spielberg had 
vividly captured ghostly, pockmarked Eu- 
ropean ruins in elegantly warped shades 
of brown, grey and beige. Those drab col- 
ors wouldn't do for a miniseries set in the 
blindingly blue Pacific Basin. Together, 
Spielberg and Hanks did tests at a Univer- 
sal Studios back lot to conjure up a faded 
Hawaiian postcard look. Palm fronds, ripe 
coconuts and white clouds pop out from 
the TV screen in a tamped-down Day-Glo 
way. The cinematic effect is mesmerizing. 

Public education was an integral com- 
ponent of Hanks’ vision. “We wanted to 
explain the arc of the Pacific war, the mo- 
tivation within from the strategic perspec- 
tive,” he says. “So we start with the vast 
Pacific Ocean from Hawaii, and you just 
keep going farther and farther west. You 
get a dramatic sense of what it must have 
been like to be on one of those battleships. 
I used to wonder why in hell little Peleliu 
was in any way, shape or form so damn im- 


portant. But then when you see how close 
Okinawais, well, you immediately under- 
stand. Peleliu was a stepping-stone.” 

Much of the miniseries is based on 
two evocative World War II memoirs, Eu- 
gene Sledge’s With the Old Breed and Rob 
ert Leckie’s Helmet for My Pillow, but the 
imaginative energy comes straight from 
novels like Norman Mailer’s The Naked 
and the Dead and James Jones’ The Thin Red 
Line. The result is like Herman Wouk’s 
The Winds of War (both the novel and the 
made-for-TV movie) on steroids. Hanks 
and fellow executive producers Spielberg 
and Gary Goetzman are wrestling with 
age-old—and current—questions about 
the barbarity of war: How can Americans 
ask our young men and women to indis- 
criminately kill a shadowy enemy and 
then return to their ordered Coca-Cola 
lives Stateside? 

“It’s even worse for our troops fight- 
ing in Iraq and Afghanistan,” Hanks says. 
“At least the Pacific-war soldiers coming 
back from World War II decompressed on 
ships for weeks. And then once the troops 
arrived portside, it was often a long train 
ride home to Peoria. Today these guys in 
Afghanistan fight in bloody hell and are 
flown back in 18 hours. How can they 
cope with that? How can they suddenly 
go from Tora Bora to Peyton Place?” Even 
the legendary Audie Murphy, the most 
decorated soldier in World War II, suffered 
posttraumatic stress disorder after his re- 
turn from the European theater. During 
one meltdown, a deranged Murphy held 
his wife hostage at gunpoint. 

For the past decade, Hanks has worked 
overtime to support the National World 
War II Museum in New Orleans—a pet 
project of the late historian Stephen Am- 
brose, on whose book Band of Brothers was 
based. On March 2, the museum, which 
will soon open a Pacific-theater wing, 
hosted a reception after a local screening 
of The Pacific, attended by the last wave 
of old-timers who consider V-] day a per- 
sonal accomplishment. Wherever Hanks 
travels, veterans accost him with thank- 
yous. “It’s pretty heady,” Hanks says. “But 
now the Korean War guys have started 
coming up to me, saying, ‘Hey, what 
about us?’ I get good-natured guff from so 
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CULTURE | TOM HANKS 


American History 101. Educating and entertaining 
with stories of war, politics, space and covert ops 





Saving Private Ryan (1998) 

Actor 

Hanks was the Army captain leading 
his troops in Steven Spielberg's bloody 
re-creation of the D-Day landings 


many veterans saying things like, ‘When 
you going to do something on Vietnam?’ 
And the fact that I hadn’t worked on a Pa- 
cific War project—forget about it! Those 
guys would say to me things like, ‘If you 
ain’t telling the story of Saipan, you ain’t 
tellin’ the story of World War IL.’” 


History as Entertainment 

FOR AN OLD SATURDAY NIGHT LIVE~STYLE 
comedian, there is a seriousness of purpose 
about Hanks as history maker. At 53, he 
has a repertoire that doesn’t include anar- 
chy; he’s no longer the romantic-comedy 
clown. In fact, he exhibits a crabbed resent 
ment toward historical amnesia—most 
notably his own. Echoing McCullough, 
who rails against American historical il 
literacy, the self-deprecating goof in Hanks 
nevertheless makes light of his own cam- 
paign against historical ignorance. While 
gag lines are still his forte, his new rallying 
cry isa palm smacking the forehead: “Why 
didn’t somebody tell me that!” 

He eventually taught himself. As a 
teenager, Hanks was a straight arrow 
wanting to earn a decent paycheck. He 
believed in the American Dream, and 
the Vietnam War made him uneasy. The 
closest Hanks got to protesting Vietnam, 
however, was privately rooting for the 
Smothers Brothers, whose show was 
eventually canceled by CBS because of 
their antiwar banter. Immune to Berkeley 
radicalism and too “unhip”—his word— 
for Richard Pryor or Lenny Bruce, Hanks’ 
comedic sensibility tilted more toward 
Bob Hope. Hanks was so square that he 
remembers rebuking a peer in his high 
school government class for saying in 
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From the Earth to the Moon (1998) 
Producer 

His role as Jim Lovell in Apollo 13 
stirred Hanks to produce this HBO 
series on the U.S.-Soviet space race 


April 1974 that President Richard Nixon 
would be forced to resign. “I was histori 
cally smart enough to know that Presi 
dents didn’t just quit,” Hanks says. “Not 
in America! That just doesn’t happen!” 

The horrors of Nixon’s Vietnam War 
strategy hit Hanks while he was working 
as a bellman for the Oakland Hilton in the 
mid-’7os. He was often tasked with shut- 
tling guests toand from the nearby airport. 
Back then he saw the charter planes that 
periodically arrived filled with frightened 
Vietnamese orphans escaping totalitari 
anism. Once Hanks’ movie career took off 
with Big (1988), he desperately wanted to 
make a first-class Vietnam War film. But 
by then, a second wave of Vietnam mov- 
ies was in full swing (Full Metal Jacket and 
Good Morning, Vietnam came out in 1987), 
and he couldn’t see how to deal with the 
subject more skillfully than Francis Ford 
Coppola had in Apocalypse Now or Oliver 
Stone had in Platoon—or more thoroughly 
than in PBS’s 11-hour 1983 documentary 
history. In 1994, however, Hanks brought 
to the screen the impact of Vietnam on 
his generation in the tragicomic Forrest 
Gump. While the role earned him an Acad- 
emy Award, Gump hardly epitomized the 
brutal nature of Vietnam, about which 
reporter Michael Herr had written so dev- 
astatingly in Dispatches. 

But the movie did give Hanks his eu- 
reka moment. During filming on Parris Is 
land, he toured the Marine Corps training 
facilities and was impressed by the rigor- 
ous discipline the young Marines followed 
and the way it drew them together as a 
group. “Astronauts, test pilots, Army Rang: 
ers all adhere to a kind of self-government 


Band of Brothers (2001) 

Producer, actor 

The $100 million epic told of the 
Army Airborne heroes who helped win 
World War Il in Europe and the Pacific 


that is infectious,” he says. “They become 
a spiritual class—part family and part 
competitive—that’s undeniable.” These 
are the attributes Hanks admires—and 
envies. “The fact is, I have no inner disci 
pline,” he says, “and Americans rigorously 
training to perform public service is in 
spiring to me.” 

Depicting their service became the fo 
cus of his productions—and if it tended to 
accompany the big victories in American 
history, so much the better for each story’s 
appeal. After Apollo 13 came out in 1995, 
Hanks pitched From the Earth to the Moon 
to HBO as a hybrid of nonfiction and en 
tertainment, and the network gave him a 
green light. A couple of years ago, come 
dian Conan O’Brien presented Hanks with 
the perfect spoof gift: a painting of Apollo 
astronauts landing in Normandy. 

What differentiates Hanks from the 
academic past masters is his conviction 
that the historical experience should be 
a very personal one. He harbors a pugna 
cious indignation against history as data 
gathering, preferring the work of popular 
historians like McCullough, Ambrose, 
Barbara Tuchman and Doris Kearns 
Goodwin. He wants viewers to identify 
with their ancestors, allowing them to 
ponder the prevalence of moral ambigu- 
ity, human willpower and plain dumb 
luck in shaping the past. And he wants to 
be transported back in time, with a Sousa 
band banging the drum loudly. 

As Hanks’ star rose in the 1990s, he 
sought out new sources of what he calls 
“entertainable historical knowledge.” 
Leon Uris’ fact-anchored novels—Mila 18, 
Armageddon and Exodus—taught Hanks to 
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Charlie Wilson’s War (2007) 

Producer, actor 

Hanks was the playboy 
Congressman funding Afghan rebels 
who defeated the Soviets 


feel history ina way no high school teacher 
ever did, but the entertainment level had 
to be hyperkinetic to hold his attention. It 
was the same with most academic histo 
ries. “The writing is often too dull to grab 
regular people by the lapel,” he says. Ken 
Burns’ miniseries The Civil War, which 
aired on PBS in the fall of 1990, gave him 
a sense of how he might bridge that gap. 
“I watched that with my son,” Hanks re 
calls. “There was nothing but great music 
married with talking heads, pan and scan 
of old photographs and get to the creeks 
at sunset. But I wept at the end of almost 
every hour of that incredibly powerful 
entertainment. So I thought there might 
be some other ways that HBO could also 
make history interesting for people.” 

The way he found was to make it a mix 
of spectacle and drama, drawing on hisown 
cultural influences. It was Jacques Cousteau 
who first lured a TV-obsessed teenage 
Hanks to take biology seriously. Cousteau’s 
art was to have the curious viewer ask, How 
would I fare 20,000 leagues under the sea 
with a steel scuba tank on my back and a 
tiger shark circling my underwater cage? 
“Cousteau was unlike anything else that 
was on TV, and I was sad when the hour 
was up,” Hanks recalls. “I was uninterested 
in science class. But boy, did I search the 
TV-guide listing to find out when Cousteau 
would be back on the air.” 

His favorite book asa teen was Truman 
Capote’s In Cold Blood, which he thought 
was farscarier than any Hitchcock psycho 
drama because it had actually happened 
to a particular family in Holcomb, Kans. 
“Capote’s horror,” Hanks says, “has stuck 
with me.” Capote called his work a non- 
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John Adams (2008) 

Producer 

Paul Giamatti starred as the second 

U.S. President in this intimate history 
of America's birth and painful infancy 


fiction novel—informed by reporting but 
drawing on the techniques of fiction for 
its dramatic power. It’s a fair description 
of Hanks’ productions, in which histori- 
cal events and figures are drawn together 
along fictionalized story arcs, and charac 
ters have the psychological interiority of 
characters in novels. 

For an upcoming project, Hanks has 
obtained the rights to Vincent Bugliosi’s 
controversial Reclaiming History: The As- 
sassination of President John F. Kennedy. He 
is eager to weigh in on America’s quintes- 
sential murder mystery. (Bugliosi is best 
known for having put Charles Manson in 
prison for the Tate murders.) Hanks and 
Gary Goetzman will act as executive pro 
ducers, and Hanks hopes the adaptation 
will airin 2013. He believes the public has 
been snookered into believing that Lee 
Harvey Oswald was framed. “We're go 
ing to do the American public a service,” 
Hanks says. “A lot of conspiracy types are 
going to be upset. If we do it right, it'll be 
perhaps one of the most controversial 
things that has ever been on TV.” 

The Kennedy assassination is the 


What differentiates 
Hanks from 
academic past 
masters is his 
conviction that the 
historical experience 
should be personal 








The Pacific (2010 

Producer 

World War Il Marines go to hell half a 
world away—all thanks to Hanks in 
this $250 million production 


fire-breathing dragon of U.S. history, and 
Hanks seems singularly hubristic about 
grabbing its tail. Once, when I interviewed 
Gerald Ford at his home office in Rancho 
Mirage, Calif., for a book, the ex-President 
pulled me aside, pointing to that week’s 
incoming correspondence. Mail about his 
role in the Warren Commission was three 
or four feet high compared with a measly 
inch pertaining to his White House ten 
ure. But Hanks is perfectly aware of the 
beehive he is about to kick over. He seems 
to relish the prospect. 

And he is pleased that The Pacific has 
fulfilled an obligation to our World War II 
vets. He doesn’t see the series as simply 
eye-opening history. He hopes it offers 
Americans a chance to ponder the sacri 
fices of our current soldiers in Iraq and Af 
ghanistan. “From the outset, we wanted to 
make people wonder how our troops can 
re-enter society in the first place,” Hanks 
says. “How could they just pick up their 
lives and get on with the rest of us? Back 
in World War II, we viewed the Japanese 
as ‘yellow, slant-eyed dogs’ that believed 
in different gods. They were out to kill us 
because our way of living was different. 
We, in turn, wanted to annihilate them 
because they were different. Does that 
sound familiar, by any chance, to what's 
going on today?” 

There’s no such thing as a definitive 
history. But what was once a passing in 
terest for Hanks has become an obsession, 
He’s aman on a mission to make our back 
pages come alive, to keep overhauling the 
history we know and, in the process, get 
us to understand not just the past but the 
choices we make today. = 
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Cell-Phone 
Safety. Your 
mobile emits 
a tiny amount 
of radiation. 

Is that safe in 
the long run? 


BY BRYAN WALSH 


IT TAKES A LITTLE EXTRA 
work to get in touch with An 
drea Boland. The Maine state 
representative answers e-mails 
and lists her business and home 
phone numbers on the Web. 
But unlike many politicians 
surgically attached to their 
BlackBerrys, she keeps her cell 
switched off unless she’s ex 
pecting a call. Andif she has 
her way, everyone in Maine 
and perhaps, eventually, the 
rest of the U.S.—will similarly 
think twice before jabbering 
away on their mobiles 

In March, Maine’s legis 
lature will begin debating a 
bill she submitted that would 
require manufacturers to put 
a warning label on every cell 
phone sold in the state declar 
ing, “This device emits electro 
magnetic radiation, exposure 
to which may cause brain 
cancer.” Her warning would 
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Radiation 
Report Card 


Cell phones emit low- 
frequency radiation that 

is stronger than FM radio 
signals but still a billionth 
the intensity of known 
carcinogens like X-rays. 
The amount of radiation 
varies from model to 
model, but all fall under the 
FCC-mandated maximum 
absorption rate of 

1.6 watts per kilogram of 
body tissue.* Here’s a look 
at some of the highest and 
lowest emitters 


continue, “Users, especially 
children and pregnant women, 
should keep this device away 
from the head and body.” 

For those of you now eyeing 
your cell phones suspiciously, 
it’s worth noting that both the 
National Cancer Institute and 
the World Health Organiza 
tion say there isn’t evidence 
to support the assertion that 
cell phones are a public-health 
threat. But a number of sci- 
entists are worried that there 
has been a dangerous rush to 
declare cell phones safe, using 
studies they feel are inadequate 
and too often weighted toward 
the wireless industry’s inter- 
ests. An analysis published by 
University of Washington neu- 
rologist Henry Lai determined 
that far more independent 
studies than industry-funded 
studies have found at least 
some type of biological effect 
from cell-phone exposure. 

Several countries— 
including Finland, Israel and 
France—have issued guide. 
lines for cell-phone use. And 
San Francisco Mayor Gavin 
Newsom, who began research- 
ing the issue when his wife 
was expecting their first child, 
is hoping his city will adopt 
legislation that would have 
manufacturers print radiation 
information on cell-phone 
packaging and manuals and 
require retailers to display the 
data on the sales floor. 

With 270 million Ameri- 
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cans and 4 billion people 
around the world using cell 
phones—and more signing 
up every day—a strong link 
between mobiles and cancer 
could have major public-health 
implications. As cell phones 
make and take calls, they emit 
low-level radio-frequency (RF) 
radiation. Stronger than FM 
radio signals, these RF waves 
are still a billionth the inten- 
sity of known carcinogenic 
radiation like X-rays. 

The wireless industry con- 
tends that RF radiation lacks 
the strength to alter molecules 
in the human body; the Fed- 
eral Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) maximum for 
cell-phone-signal exposure is 
intended to prevent RF radia- 
tion from heating tissue to the 
point that cells are damaged. 
Cell-phone RF radiation’s 
“effect on the body, at least at 
this time, appears to be insuf- 
ficient to produce genetic 
damage typically associated 
with developing cancer,” Dr. 
Robert Hoover, director of the 
National Cancer Institute’s Ep- 
idemiology and Biostatistics 
Program, testified at a 2008 
congressional hearing. 

But the body of research is 
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far from conclusive. In 1995, 
Lai co-wrote a study showing 
that a single two-hour expo- 
sure of RF radiation—at 
levels considered safe by 

U.S. standards—produced 

the sort of genetic damage 

in rats’ brain cells that can 
lead to cancer. Though sub- 
sequent researchers—often 
funded in part by the wireless 
industry—failed to replicate 
Lai’s results, a 2004 European 
Union-funded study reported 
similar findings. 

Dariusz Leszcezynski, a 
research professor at Fin- 
land’s Radiation and Nuclear 
Safety Authority in Helsinki, 
has done studies indicating 
that RF radiation may create 
a stress reaction in the cells 
that line blood vessels, lead- 
ing to a dangerous breach in 
the blood-brain barrier. “Mo- 
bile-phone radiation may be 
able to indirectly hurt cells, 
perhaps by interfering with 
their ability to repair normal 
DNA damage,” he says. “Given 
the scientific uncertainty, it’s 
premature to say the use of 
cell phones is safe.” 

If RF radiation increases 
the chances of developing 
brain cancer, it should show 
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up in long-term studies of 
cell-phone users. But many 
epidemiological studies have 
found no clear connection, in- 
cluding a 2007 Danish Cancer 
Society study of 421,000 cell- 
phone users, which led many 
in the media to conclude that 
mobiles are harmless. To date, 
“peer-reviewed scientific evi- 
dence has overwhelmingly 
indicated that wireless devices 
do not pose a risk,” says John 
Walls, a spokesman for CTIA, 
a global wireless association. 
There are problems with 
many of these studies, how- 
ever. For starters, the Danish 
one—which reviewed the 
medical records of people who 


had signed up for cell phones 
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Source: Environmental Working Group 
+Specific Absorption Rates measure how 
much radiation is absorbed by the body 
when the phone is sending a signal to 
the network 


from 1982 to 1995—didn't 
include all the business users, 
who were among the earliest 
adopters and most intensive 
users, because they were not 
billed directly. 

Also, the study looked only 
at tumors that were diagnosed 
by 2002—not long after daily 
use of cell phones became 
widespread. Brain cancers can 
take several decades to devel- 
op, so it might be many years 
before a measurable bump in 
cancer rates shows up. “The la- 
tency period we have is far too 
short,” says Dr. Siegal Sadetzki, 
a cancer researcher at Israel’s 
Gertner Institute whose epide 
miological studies have found 
some connections between 
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cell-phone use and salivary- 
gland tumors. “And today, 
people are using the phone 
much more heavily.” 

Sadetzki served as Israel's 
principal investigator in the 
Interphone study, which was 
conducted over the past several 
years by 13 countries, most 
of them European. The Inter 
phone results initially were to 
be published in 2006, but the fi- 
nal report has been postponed 
repeatedly, and the study in- 
vestigators are reportedly deep 
ly divided. In the U.S., which 
isn’t one of the Interphone 
countries, the National Toxi 
cology Program is launching 
studies of the health effects of 
cell phones. But peer-reviewed 
results won't be available until 
at least 2014. 

That’s a long time to wait 
for definitive data. The good 
news is that there are easy 
ways for those concerned 
about RF radiation to cut 
down on exposure. Using 
your cell phone's speaker 
or connecting a wired 
headset—while keeping 
the handset away from your 
body—drastically reduces RF 
exposure. (Bluetooth headsets 
help too, but they still emit 
some radiation.) And given 
the potentially more serious 
risks for children, who have 
thinner skulls than adults, 
parents might want to wait 
before handing teens their 


first phone—or atleast ensure | 


they use it mostly for texting. 
Meanwhile, a start-up, 
Pong Research, is selling cell 
phone cases that significantly 
reduce radiation exposure by 
channeling waves away from 
the head. Says Alfred Wong, 
Pong’s chief scientist and a 
professor emeritus of physics 
at UCLA: “I think it’s best to 
avoid as much of the risk as 
possible until the verdict is in.” 
That's exactly what Boland 
and other advocates of warn- 
ing labels are arguing. It’s true 


. 


that cell-phone use has yet to be | 


linked to cancer risk. “Scientifi- 
cally speaking, we don’t have 
the proof yet,” says Sadetzki. 


“But as a public-health concern, | 


I'm saying we definitely should 


adopt precautions.” | 
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Kickbike and Enjoy It. 
Bicycle-scooter hybrids are 
low-tech, high-intensity 


It's hard to deny the rush 
of riding a tiny-wheeled 
push scooter—until you 
cruise downhill, hit a 
pebble along the way and 
end up nearly breaking 
your wrist. For a smoother, 
steadier yet no less exhila- 
rating alternative, Euro- 
peans and an increasing 
number of Americans are 
hopping onto kickbikes. 
Invented in Finland in the 
1990s, these hybrids 
combine a bicycle's body 
and handlebars with a 
pedal-free platform to 
stand on and pneumatic 
tires that dwarf the 
Rollerblade-size wheels 
on regular scooters. 
Kickbikes, also 
known as footbikes or 
kick scooters, are being 
embraced as a fast, fun, 
furious way to cross-train, 
run errands, commute 
and even rehabilitate 
injuries, Stroke patients 
like them (they require 
the use of just one side 
of the body), as do dog 
lovers eager to keep 
up with their energetic 
pooches. Taking a cue 
from dogsledders, owners 
attach a harness and pull 


Super Scooter 
See how kickbikes are 
helping dog walkers 
pick up the pace, at 
time.com/kickbike 


line from pup to bike and 
ride for miles, often in 
groups with fellow warm- 
weather mushers. 

The kickbike market 
is still small: Americans 
buy about 15,000 a year, 
vs. 15 million bicycles. 
But sales have grown 
steadily, even though 
in the U.S. they're sold 
almost exclusively online, 
with no advertising, 
by skeletally staffed 
é-tailers like Diggler and 
SidewalkerUSA. “I do 
need to push it more,” 
says KickbikeAmerica’s 
laid-back chief, David 
Nadolski, who recently 
quit his day job to 
focus on selling and 
promoting kickbikes. 
“Clients love them.” 

A key draw Is their low- 
impact, calorie-burning 
workout. And there's the 
x factor: “They're a lot of 
fun to ride,” says Bryan 
Dobes, 33, of River Vale, 
N.J. “It kind of makes 
you feel like a kid.” 
—BY HARRIET BAROVICK 
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WATER DROP SAYS: 


OVER 4,100 CHILDREN 
WILL DIE TODAY FROM PREVENTABLE 
WATER-RELATED ILLNESSES. A 
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Children’s film festivals: 
made for adults 
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MOVIES 


Tim Burton, 
Wonder Boy. 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


DID MANY CHILDREN TRULY LOVE LEWIS 
Carroll's Alice books? Did they embrace the 
absurdities and antique wordplay of Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass with the same rapt fervor 
they invested in other favorite stories, or 
did they find the Carroll works dry and 
remote? Couldn't it be that kids were lis 
tening out of politeness to the big person sit 
ting by their bed? Martin Gardner, author 
of the 1960 The Annotated Alice, thought so. 
“It is only because adults—scientists and 
mathematicians in particular—continue 
to relish the Alice books,” he wrote, “that 
they are assured of immortality.” Make 
that scientists, mathematicians and ‘60s 
potheads, who saw Alice’s descent into 
the rabbit hole, the eat Me cake and the 
mushroom-borne caterpillar as evidence 
of the first great psychedelic trip. 
Anyway, it’s adults who’ve made the 


“It’s only adream” Whether she’s large or tiny, 
Alice (Wasikowska) is still a very sensible girl 
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couple dozen film versions. The Carroll 
texts are appealing because their vaude 
ville format—Alice’s encounters with ase 
ries of outlandish comic creatures—lends 
itself to brief star turns. W.C. Fields played 
Humpty Dumpty, Gary Cooper the White 
Knight and Cary Grant the Mock Turtle in 
Hollywood's 1933 Alice. Peter Sellers, John 
Gielgud, Michael Redgrave and Michael 
Gough helped populate Jonathan Miller’s 
1966 BBC TV play. Sellers joined other Brit 
luminaries in a 1972 film of the books. 

These films, and the Disney version in 

1951, had their incidental pleasures but 
also an arch, starchy tone to the parade of 
Carroll’s lunatics. What the author needed 
all along was a kindred cinematic soul: a 
grownup with the reckless imagination 
of a child or a nonsense artist, a director 
who'd impart a wonder to Wonderland. 

For example, Tim Burton. At 51, Burton 
still has the otherworldly air of a bright kid 
distracted from conversation with adults 
by the crazy-beautiful pictures playing 
in his mind. Since Pee-wee’s Big Adventure, 
his 1985 debut feature, Burton’s signature 
films have dwelled in the realm of ar- 
rested infancy. When he hasn’t adapted 
children’s classics (Sleepy Hollow, Charlie 
and the Chocolate Factory), he’s confected his 
own scary, sweet bedtime fables (Edward 
Scissorhands, The Nightmare Before Christ- 
mas, Corpse Bride). The typical hero of these 
films is a naif who stumbles into a world 
that threatens or baffles him and whose ar 
mor against its denizens is his innocence. 
Granted, that’s the plot of many children’s 
books, from The Wonderful Wizard of Oz to 
The Lord of the Rings. But it also suggests that 
Burton has been making variations on Car- 
roll his whole career. His new Alice in Won- 
derland is just the official version. 

It happens that the movie arrives in 
a little sulfur cloud of industry rancor. 
When Disney, its distributor, announced 
that the picture would be released on 
DVD only three months after its opening 
in movie houses instead of the usual four, 
the bosses of British theater chains balked, 
declaring they would not show Alice. A 
compromise was reached, and the film is 
now playing throughout the U.K. 

That news should be of interest only to 
accountants. So how’s the movie? Mostly 
frabjous. The visual palette is more art- 
fully riotous than that of other Alice films, 
the performances more zestful. The walls 
of the hole that Alice (Mia Wasikowska) 
falls into are stocked with all manner of 
the White Rabbit’s mementos; this could 
be WALL-E’s cluttered annex. Alice meets 
flowers with faces and cruel tongues, frogs 
that serve as insecure butlers to Iracebeth 
the Red Queen (Helena Bonham Carter) 
and a more voluptuous picturization of 
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Curiouser and 
Curiousest. 
Three creatures 
of Wonderland 






Tarrant the Mad Hatter 
Depp has a sweet daftness; he'd 
be a lonely child’s ideal babysitter 


Mirana the White Queen 
Hathaway: lovely and pure, and 
the film’s one soporific character 





lIracebeth the Red Queen 
Pucker up and bend down before 
the divinely evil Bonham Carter 


Wonderland—hereit’s called Underland— 
than even Carroll could have dreamed. 
Though the 3-D goggles function almost 
like sunglasses, filtering out about 20% of 
the light, Dariusz Wolski’s images are lu- 
minous and cunning enough to evoke the 
vivid colors of old Warner Bros. cartoons. 
Some actors lend their voices to CGI char- 
acters: Alan Rickman to the Caterpillar, Ste- 
phen Fry to the Cheshire Cat, the 92-year-old 


Gough (in his fifth Burton film) as the Dodo 





Bird. Other stars appear in fanciful make- 
up. Johnny Depp’s Mad Hatter matches 
his flaming red hair with red eyeliner, as if 
he'd been crying for years; he’s a gentleman 
ghoul out of Johnny Weir’s closet. Anne 
Hathaway, as the White Queen, is given 
crimson lips, platinum hair and, alas, no re 

deeming quirks. Bonham Carter (Burton’s 
partner offscreen) sports blue eye shadow 
that could have been applied by windshield 
wipers. Iracebeth is as much a spoiled child 
as an evil monarch, pouting as she demands 
a pig for a footstool, and Bonham Carter 
plays her as a parody of Bette Davis in her 
Queen Elizabeth roles. There’s a lilt to her 
malevolence; she keeps fey at bay. 


Wonderland’s Joan of Arc 
SCREENWRITER LINDA WOOLVERTON AND 
Burton made two big changes to the text. 
One was to transform Carroll’s episodic 
tale into an epic quest, based on the poem 
“Jabberwocky.” Alice must seize the vorpal 
sword and slay the fearsome Jabberwock. In 
assuming this challenge, she becomes a fe 
male Frodo, Wonderland’s Joan of Arc. This 
twist legitimizes the feature-length running 
time but also risks turning this jovially an 
archic enterprise into your standard action 
adventure. The film is better at reveling in 
eccentricity than at replaying Excalibur. 
The other change was Alice’s age. In 
the book she is “seven-and-a-half, exactly”; 
here she’s 19 and meant to wed a pruny 
nobleman. It’s not acrime fora film to turn 
a girl into a young lady: Judy Garland in 
The Wizard of Oz was 16, about twice the 
age of the book’s Dorothy. And upping 
Alice’s age removes the whisper of pedo 


philia that the 20th century applied to the | 


love that Charles Dodgson, the Oxford 
math professor who was the real Lewis 
Carroll, lavished on the real Alice Liddell, 
the 10-year-old for whom he extemporized 
the original story on a canoe trip in 1862. 
Wasikowska, the Australian who was 


superb asa suicidal teen on the HBOseries | 


In Treatment, brings a soft-focus regality to 
her role. Emotionally, though, her Alice 
is a bright child, a preteen in a late teen’s 
body, as if she had suddenly sprouted by 
nibbling a magic cake. Her Wonderland 
dream is an escape from social strictures 
back to the freedom of childhood, and not 
imprisonment but liberation. 

The movie Alice is also stricken by her 
beloved father’s death—as Dodgson said he 
had been. So the movie is in a way an auto 
biography of each man-child responsible for 
it: Carroll and Burton. That may not matter 


AMY 


to the kids who find this film much livelier | : 


than earlier versions and easier to warm to |: 


trippy enough to serve as a hallucinogenic | * 


than the original. And is Burton’s vision 


> 


blast? Go ask Alice. me 
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Sundance for Squirts. \ ids’ {i!m 
testivals offer an alternative to studio 
movies. Sometimes they’re also fun 


BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


THE SECRET OF KELLS, AN OSCAR NOMINEE 
for Best Animated Feature, tells the story of 
medieval monks who painstakingly create 
and shelter an illuminated manuscript in 
the face of invading barbarian hordes. It has 
a delicate visual charm; a mystical, mean 
dering story; and no zingers. In other words, 
it’s a children’s film that very few children 
would harbor any desire to watch. 

That’s partly because they don’t know 
about it. Unlike its fellow nominees Up, 
The Princess and the Frog, Fantastic Mr. Fox 
and Coraline, The Secret of Kells has no star 
voice actors or big-studio promotional ma 
chine behind it. Its relative obscurity is 
typical of the lopsided world of children’s 
films. There’s a huge market for the sort 
of loud and cheerful entertainment that 
features singing chipmunks, love-struck 
vampires or wisecracking species from 
the Pleistocene era; family films regularly 
top the annual box-office blockbuster lists. 
But there's almost nowhere for quieter, 
less merchandise-ready, sub-$150-million 
grossing movies to go. 

Into this breach has stepped the 
children’s film festival. Like Sundance 
for squirts, they exist to promote and 
cultivate the entertainment version of 
beets: vitamin-rich sustenance kids are 
not quite sure they want to consume, no 
matter how delicious their parents say it 
is. Hipster-parent haven New York City 
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supports a children’s film festival (Brook 
lyn has its own), and they’re popping up 
in other places as well. You'll mostly find 
them in big cities, but Asheville, N.C., 
had its first kids’ film festival last year, as 
did Nantucket, Mass., and San Joaquin, 
Calif. Providence, R.I., just had its sec 
ond festival, and Athens, Ga., will have 
its third in April. 

Kells, which is quite delectable in its 
esoteric way, was shown at children’s 
film festivals in Providence and New 
York before it was seen in theaters. Af 
ter the New York screening, there was a 
question-and-answer session with the di 
rector for all the petite Pauline Kaels. Do 
kids care about asking directors questions? 
Unlikely, especially since Kells’ target audi 
ence is around 6 years old. 

But the organizers of the New York 
International Children’s Film Festival 
(NYICFF), which runs through March 21, 
understand that their target is not really 
children. This year’s special attraction, 


These are films for 
parents who prefer 
to expose their 
children to dystopia, 
dysfunction and 
dissolution rather 
than to Disney 





Celtic charms The Secret 
of Kells may be delectable, 
but does it have kid appeal? 


for example, is a retrospective of 50 years 
of French animation. For those who find 
that too trifling a diversion, there’s In the 
Attic, touted as a “Soviet-era allegory” by 
“legendary Czech stop-motion animation 
master Jiri Barta.” No? How about the U.S. 
premiere of the German Expressionist 
film Little White Lies, which foreshadows 
the arrival of fascism through the micro 
cosm of one school... 

Hey, kids—wait! Where are you going? 

Heavy subject matter isn’t the only 
thing that sets children’s-film-festival 
offerings apart from their commercial 
cousins at the multiplex. NYICFF is also 
showing Fantastic Planet, which comes 
with a classic caveat for parents about 
“non-explicit alien nuptials.” Mai Mai Mir 
acle depicts third-graders and a toddler get 
ting wasted on liqueur-filled chocolates. 
In The Old Lady and the Pigeons, there’s an 
attempt at cannibalism. These are films 
for parents who prefer to expose their chil 
dren to dystopia, dysfunction and dissolu 
tion rather than to Disney. 

What the festivals occasionally lack 
in fun—the six children I gathered 
wouldn't sit through more than 15 min 
utes of Mai Mai Miracle, and one of them 
is so alternative, she has a single letter 
for a first name—they make up for in 
novelty. Almost nowhere else can adults, 
let alone kids, see such a collection of gen 
uinely innovative and visually arresting 
short films. 

Amuse-Bouche, the risibly titled ani 
mated French short-films program at 
the NYICFF, ran the gamut from an in 
genious retelling of the fable of the lion 
and the mouse to Masques, a confrontation 
between two masks floating over a desert 
landscape. And if it’s hard to imagine any 
children enjoying Black Tea, about a man’s 
complicated feelings for a hot beverage, ex 
pressed in such terms as “microbes in the 
dental pulp,” it’s equally hard to imagine 
them not loving Oktapodi, a romantic com 
edy about octopuses. Mostly, however, the 
kids in the audience seemed nonplussed. 

“[Masques] didn’t even get interesting 
when they started fighting,” said Toby 
Lawrence, 10, whose mother had hosted 
his birthday party at the festival last year. 
He further noted that while he would rath 
er view these movies than go to school, 
he would just as soon have watched TV. 
Other children had different concerns. 
Said one as he left the screening: “Some 
of the films were O.K., but I don’t get why 
it was called A Moose Bush. There was no 
moose.” Maybe next year. = 
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TELEVISION 
Lone Gunman. 


BY JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


IT SEEMS LIKE TV NETWORKS HAVE BEEN 
talking about remaking the western for 
longer than they actually made them. 
Maybe the genre, which dominated TV 
drama in the’s5os and ’6os, is just too much 
of its time to thrive in a more gray-hatted 
era. HBO aired three seasons of Deadwood, 
a dark and poetic look at the Darwinian 
life of a mining camp, but that was less a 
remake than a rebuttal. 

TV has taken stabs at making west 
ernish series, however. The excellent 
but short-lived Firefly, for instance, was 
essentially a western set in space. And 
now, with the terrific new drama Justified 
(which debuts March 16), FX and author 
Elmore Leonard have taken a crucial fig 
ure from westerns—the haunted lone 
gunslinger—and plopped him in 21st 
century Kentucky. 

The series follows Raylan Givens 
(Timothy Olyphant), a U.S. Marshal who 
has been booted froma plum postin Miami 
after a high-profile shooting garnered un 
wanted publicity: he beat a mobster to the 
draw western-style, though at a table at a 
fancy restaurant. The bureau moves him 
to Harlan County, Kentucky, where Giv 
ens grew up and which he then escaped 
running from, among other things, a 
criminal] father who’s now in jail. 

Givens’ bags are barely unpacked 
when he has a run-in with Boyd 
Crowder (Walton Goggins), an old 
coal-mining buddy who has become 
a white supremacist and bank rob 
ber. (The pilot is based ona Leonard 
story, “Fire in the Hole,” and Giv 
ens’ old entanglements at home 
are a continuing story in later 
episodes.) As he chases Boyd and 
his crew, the ghosts of the life he 
left—his ex-wife Winona (Nata 
lie Zea), his old flame and Boyd’s 
sister-in-law Ava (Joelle Carter), 
his as-yet-unseen jailed daddy 
begin to attach to him. 

Givens is a 19th century type—the 
series was titled Lawman until, of all 
indignities, a Steven Seagal reality 
show got to the name first—with 
a steely bearing, courtly manner 


Old hat Olyphant’s U.S. Marshal 
updates his Deadwood sheriff 
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isms and a direct way of talking. Sitting 
through an inquiry panel investigating 
his use of deadly force, he interrupts his 
supervisor’s bureaucratese answer and 
says cowboy-like, “Let’s just keep it simple, 
huh? He pulled first. I shot him.” 

And he wears a hat, which, as it hap 
pens, is beige. That’s appropriate, because 
we begin tosee that Givens’ life and charac 
ter could easily have gone either way. Oly 
phant wasalso in Deadwood, as sheriff Seth 


Dark streaks aside, 
Justified is also a 
funny show, with taut 
dialogue and a distinct 
sense of place 

































Bullock, who shares more than just a badge 
with Givens. Bullock’s devotion to the law 
was fierce and brutal, driven by a seething 
anger over injustices in his childhood. 

Olyphant’s Givens is less rigid and 
more likable, but his sense of duty also 
comes from a very personal and dark 
place. There’s a remarkable scene in the pi 
lot in which he uses the threat of his quick 
draw to talk down a thug with a shotgun 
pointed at Givens’ head—*“Can you rack in 
a load before I put a hole through you?” 
which left me with a thorough man crush 
on him. But then he bashes the goon’s face 
against a steering wheel for a bit of back 
talk, and for a fleeting second, a flash of 
pure fury glints in his eyes. 

You begin to see here why his bosses 
wonder how quick-draw, hair-trigger Giv 
ens manages to have so many “justified” 
shootings and whether he isn’t acting out 
some sort of vendetta psychodrama—or a 
death wish. Nor are they the first to won 
der about him. As his ex-wife says after he 
politely pops by for what's meant to be a 
friendly chat (by way of breaking into her 
house in the middle of the night), “You're 
the angriest man I have ever known.” His 
sartorial quirks mark him not just as a 
throwback but as a young man who's pre 
maturely old: like many a western hero, 
there’s something strong and tired about 
him at the same time. 

Dark streaks aside, Justified is also, as 
you'd expect from Leonard (and writer 
Graham Yost, formerly of Boomtown), a 
funny show, with taut dialogue and a dis 
tinct sense of place. Its supporting charac 
ters are a riot of wiseass agents, sardonic 
thieves and big- and small-time hustlers. 
Its Harlan County is both timeless and of 
the moment, plagued with meth heads 
and skinheads and littered with overbuilt 
developments left over from the housing 
boom. (The fourth episode moves the ac 
tion to Los Angeles as Givens chases a fu 
gitive from his past. It’s excellent as well, 
but the sunny setting changes the tone 
so much, to the lighter hard-boiledness of 
Leonard adaptations like Get Shorty, that it 
almost seems a different series.) 

The result is anew-style western that’s 
both entertaining and as mesmerizing 
as Givens’ cold-blooded speech to the 

crook with the scattergun: “I want 

you to understand. I don’t pull my 
sidearm unless I’m going to shoot 

to kill. That’s its purpose, huh? 

To kill. So that’s how I use it.” 
Givens is still figuring out his 
own purpose, and in the compel 
ling character study of Justified, 
Leonard, Yost and Olyphant have 
fashioned quite a weapon. I can’t wait 
to see how they use it. u 
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BOOKS 


Wings of Desire. 





FIRST LINES 


The 
angelologists 
examined the 
body. It was 
intact, without 
decay, the skin 
as smooth and 
as white as 
parchment. 
The lifeless 
aquamarine 
eyes gazed 
heavenward. 





Divine write Tyussoni at home in the south of France 


BY LEV GROSSMAN 


LATELY WE'VE BEEN FIGHTING OFF 
an infestation of angels. Swarms of 
these winged pests have invaded 
the movie Legion, the video game 
Bayonetta and the TV series Super: 
natural, and now they’ve turned 
up in a book called Angelology by 
Danielle Trussoni. They're like 
cicadas. And these aren’t the good 
kind of angel either. They're the 
fallen kind. 

Trussoni is a bit ofa fallen angel 
herself. In 2006 her memoir Fall 
ing Through the Earth put her in 
the upper echelons of the literary 
heavens, but with Angelology she 
has voluntarily consigned herself 
to the infernal realm of the com 
mercial thriller. Angelology is based 
ona literal interpretation ofa 


passage in Genesis that describes 
angels interbreeding with human 
women to produce powerful hybrid 
beings called Nephilim. Trussoni 
supposes—and why shouldn't 
she?—that the Nephilim are still 
among us, a wealthy, evil élite who 
secretly guide the affairs of men. It’s 
a killer premise. That peal of thun 
der you just heard was the sound of 
Dan Brown smiting himself on the 
forehead for spending the past six 
years writing about Freemasons. 
Our hero is a graduate student 
in art history named Verlaine, 
who's doing research on behalf of 
a mysterious client. Said research 
takes him to a convent in upstate 
New York, where he meets Evange 
line, a bookish young nun whose 
chaste habit conceals a passionate 
heart. Verlaine and Evangeline feel 


an unspoken connection. She's got 
the secret coded documents he’s 
looking for. If you know what | 
mean. And I think you do. 

But Verlaine’s employer is actu 
ally a powerful Nephilim (Trussoni 
uses this word as both singular 
and plural, which I’m not sure I 
buy) named Percival, who suffers 
from a disease that has rotted his 
once glorious wings into gross 
little stumps. He’s searching for a 
divine lyre that could cure him. 
Evangeline, meanwhile, turns out 
to be from a family of angelologists, 
a secret order devoted to studying 
angels and opposing the Nephilim. 

At times Angelology is little 
more than a light scaffolding built 
around the glittering edifice of its 
genuinely compelling premise. 
Trussoni’s handling of action is 
not deft, and the romance between 
Verlaine and Evangeline makes 
you long for the raw erotic chemis 
try between Robert Langdon and 
Sophie Neveu. 

But at other times, Angelology 
finds an almost hallucinatory pow 
er. Ina flashback, a 9-year-old Evan 
geline tails her mysterious father 
toa darkened warehouse in lower 
Manhattan. Inside, three cages 
hang from the ceiling. In each cage 
is a giant, resplendently winged 
angel. “One of them appeared to 
be nearly insane with rage,” she 
recalls. “It clutched the bars and 
screamed obscenities at its captors 
standing below. The other two were 
listless, lying limp and sullen, as if 
drugged or beaten into submission.” 

It’s about as compelling an im 
age as you'll find in popular fiction, 
fusing the divine and the debased, 
the psychological and the theo 
logical, into a single rich, strange 
tableau that transmits a shock of 
truth. The institutions that we're 
used to thinking of as numinous 
and divine—churches, banks, 
governments, Tiger Woods—are 
showing disturbingly mortal ten 
dencies. These days anyone can be 
dragged to earth, and when fools 
rush in, the angels are usually 
right behind them. 
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MUSIC 
Ring Tones. 


BY CLAIRE SUDDATH 


THE GENRE-DEFYING ARTIST KNOWN AS 
Danger Mouse has spent much of his ca 
reer jumping from one successful proj 
ect to another. He created the brilliant 
Beatles—Jay-Z Grey Album mashup in 2004, 
he formed Gnarls Barkley and Danger 
doom, and he’s produced albums by art 
ists such as Gorillaz and Beck. But Danger 
Mouse (whose real name is Brian Burton) 
is quick to point out that his latest collabo 
ration, with Shins front man James Mer 
cer, isn’t a one-time experiment. He and 
Mercer have formed a fully realized band, 
Broken Bells, and their first album—also 
called Broken Bells—comes out March g. 
It was an unexpected pairing. Burton’s 
music tends toward the funky side—a bit 
of hip-hop here, a few tape loops there 
whereas the Shins are the melodic band 
skinny kids in Converse sneakers name 
drop if they want to sound sensitive. “Peo 
ple tend to be split on this album,” says 
Burton by phone from his Los Angeles 





Tune team Mercer, left, and Burton mix 
genres to create their own 


home. “They either think it sounds like 
what they’d guess the two of us together 
would sound like, or they say it wasn’t like 
anything they expected.” 

According to Burton, it sounds pretty 
much as billed. “We chose ‘Broken Bells’ 
because the music sounded like that,” 
he explains. He and Mercer make use of 
hand claps, drumbeats, harmonized vo 
cals and the kind of soothing melodies 
that get stuck in your head for days. The 
album's opener, “The High Road,” mix 
es fluid, head-bobbing rhythms with 
Mercer’s somber lyrics for a bittersweet 
feeling that continues throughout the re 
cord. The music won't blow your mind, 
but it’s a solid effort with several stand 
out moments. 

Such a high-profile collaboration was 
bound to receive a lot of hype, but the 
duo kept Broken Bells quiet for as long as 
possible. A cryptic website and stealth 
marketing campaign used anagrams and 
binary code to increase the mystery. And 
they’re touring with the same sort of re 
straint. Burton and Mercer promise a fol 
low-up album anda full U.S. tour, but only 
a handful of shows have been scheduled, 
“There are always so many expectations,” 
says Burton. “We’re just trying to make 
music that we really like.” ~ 
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What's the fastest way 
to learn a language? 


It's not the advice youd expect. Learning 
a new language seems formidable, 
as we recall from years of combat 
with grammar and translations in 
school. Yet infants begin at birth. They 
communicate at eighteen months and 
speak the language fluently before they 
go to school. And they never battle 
translations or grammar explanations 
along the way. 


Born into a veritable language jamboree, 
children figure out language purely from 
the sounds, objects and interactions 
around them, 


Their senses fire up neural circuits that 
send the stimuli to different language 
areas in the brain. Meanings fuse to 
words. Words string into structures. 
And language erupts. 


Three characteristics of the child’s language-learning 
process are crucial for success: 
First, and most importantly, a child’s natural language-learning 
ability emerges only in a speech-soaked, immersion environment 
free of translations and explanations of grammar. 


Second, a child's language learning is dramatically accelerated by 
constant feedback from family and friends. Positive correction 
and persistent reinforcement nurture the child's language and 
language skills into full communicative expression. 


Third, children learn through play, whether it’s the arm-waving 
balancing act that announces their first step or the spluttering 
preamble to their first words. All the conversational chatter 
skittering through young children’s play with parents and 
playmates—“...what’s this...” 
“..-my ball...”"—helps children develop language skills that 
connect them to the world. 


Adults possess this same powerful language-learning ability 
that orchestrated our language success as children. Sadly, our 
clashes with vocabulary drills and grammar explanations force 
us to conclude it’s hopeless. We simply don't have “the language 
learning gene.’ 

At Rosetta Stone, we know otherwise. You can recover your 


native language-learning ability as an adult by prompting your 
brain to learn language the way it’s wired to learn language: 


More than 30 languages available. 


PICK UP A NEW LANGUAGE TODAY! 
EE g10-S2e Rosettastens. rere 











“...clap, clap your hands...” 


to 10°% off the listed retail price. Offer cannot be combined wi 


by complete immersion. Our award- 
winning, computer-based method does 
just that. 


Dynamic Immersion® unlocks the 
innate language-learning ability 
you acquired before birth and 
mastered as a child. 

By recreating the immersion context in 
which you learned your first language, 
you understand, speak, read and write 
your new language with confidence and 
accuracy from the beginning—without 

translations and explanations. 


Atevery step and in every skill, you receive 
instant, actionable feedback, including 
speech recognition and analysis tech- 
nologies that prepare you for everyday 
conversations. And Adaptive Recall" 
brings back material just when you need 
it to reinforce and perfect your learning. 


Every act of learning is an act of play for children and there's 
no reason it should be different for learners of any age. With 
Rosetta Stone* programs, you rediscover the joy of learning 
language. Clever, puzzle-like activities produce sudden “Aha!” 
moments and astonishing language discoveries. 
Your “language brain” remembers. 
We see it all the time. 
A slow smile sneaks across the learner's face after just a few 
screens, It’s a smile of recognition, as though the brain suddenly 
recalls what it was like to learn language as a child, as though it 
realizes, “Aha! I’ve done this before.” 
Act like a baby? You bet. Visit our website and find out how 
you can reactivate your own innate, language-learning ability 
with Rosetta Stone. It’s the fastest way to learn a language. 
Guaranteed’ 
Special Spring Savings’ 
Save up to $100 


plus free shipping. 
Level 1 Reg. $229 $206 


Levels 1,2&3 Reg. $539 $485 
Levels 1,2,3,4&5 Reg. 4699 $599 


SIX-MONTH, NO-RISK, MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
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1-800-431-9302 
www.thompsonspecials.com =: 


code T8773 

for special pricing 
Get your Classic Combo 20 now! 20 top-notch handmade cigars, cedar-lined 
humidor and windproof lighter for ONLY $29.95 + $4.95 shipping (#926859). (All shipments to AK, 
HI, Guam, Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico must go priority mail - add an additional $10.00. Florida residents 
add 6% sales tax + appropriate county tax). Remittance of any taxes on orders shipped to a location outside of 
Florida is the responsibility of the purchaser. /n the event we are out of a Premium brand, Thompson reserves 
the right to substitute another premium brand cigar or size, of equal or greater value. Lighter style mary vary 
due to availability. All written orders MUST include your signature and date of birth. Limit one per customer. 
OFFER GOOD FOR 30 DAYS « NOT AVAILABLE TO MINORS AND GOOD ONLY IN THE USA 


Wanna BID on Your Favorite Cigars? Start as low as $1 
Go to: www.thompsoncigarauctions.com updated daily! 






We now carry these highly popular brands: ¢ Swisher Sweets 
¢Phillies * Black & Mild * Dutch Master ¢ Garcia Vega 
and more... Goto: www.popularsmokes.com 








It's the complete package for the smoker: twenty 
Thompson handmade, imported Dominican cigars 
a dependable windproof lighter, and a solidly 
constructed cedar-lined divided humidor whose 
quadrant hinges, humidification system and 
hygrometer make it a veritable vault to protect y 
our puros. This exquisitely fashioned humidor is 
handsome enough to grace any smoker's desk. 


At the low, low price 
of $29.95 for a regular 
$79 value, this really is 
quite an offer. I'm 
making it to introduce 
new customers to 
Thompson & Co., 
America’s oldest 
mail-order cigar 
company. Since 1915 
our customers have 
enjoyed a rich variety 
of cigars and smokers’ 
articles. Cigar sizes 
may vary. 
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America’s Oldest 
Mail Order Cigar 
Company, Est 1915 
P.O. Box 31274 
Tampa, FL 33631-3274 
Fax: 813-882-4605 
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Undercover Boss 
Is it an entertaining show that celebrates workers, or is it ma 
nipulative corporate p.r.? Yes! And yes! CBS’s suite-to-street 
switcheroo may not make for any changes beyond a few feel- 
good stories. But it’s a fun, sometimes moving celebration of 
the people who keep our food coming and our trash going. 


2 | DVD 

‘The Beaches of Agnés 

Agnes Varda’s documentary is a sly, sweet experiment in render- 
ing memoir on film. Varda approaches her life story, including six 
decades of filmmaking and her marriage to fellow director Jacques 
Demy, as a trip through a looking glass, with enchanting results. 


S| Rock 
Rockin’ in Rhythm 
He croons. He scat-sings with his own boppy guitar riffs. He strums 
| intimate ballads. He leads his combos through hard-charging flag 
wavers. John Pizzarelli is too versatile to have the common touch, 
but as this CD of Ellingtonia shows, he’s an uncommon talent. 
4 ips 

| Put a Spell on You 
The Pogues’ Shane MacGowan leads Nick Cave, Chrissie Hynde, 
Johnny Depp and others in a guttural, desperate rendition of “I Put 
a Spell on You.” “We Are the World” this is not, but proceeds go to 
the Dublin charity Concern Worldwide’s Haiti relief program. 


5) Paris 


You probably have to love Paris to like Paris, Cédric Klapisch’s 2008 
drama of people from many classes and races and their liaisons with 
birth, love and death, Juliette Binoche, Romain Duris and Inglourious 
Basterds’ Mélanie Laurent lend their luster to this intimate epic. 











Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 
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By Richard Corliss, Mary Pols, James Poniewozik, Chris Porterfield and Claire Suddath 











Q&A 
Joanna Newsom 


Newsom plays the harp, writes esoteric 

songs and sings in a high-pitched warble 
| that manages to sound both beautiful 
| and pained at the same time. It took the 
28-year-old songwriter four years to re- 
lease Have One on Me, the three-disc 
follow-up to her critically acclaimed al- 
bum ¥s. Newsom talks to Time about 
creating her album and why she wishes 
she were a better composer. 


The album is more than two hours long and 
spread out over three discs. It seems de- 
signed to be listened to as one complete prod- 
uct and not as a series of separate songs. 
Why did you make something in this format? 
I tried to sequence it so that it could be 
listened to in its entirety and had a pro- 
gression that felt thematically logical 
and natural. In a way, the three records 
are like chapters in a book. Unless you're 
serializing a book, you wouldn't separate 
the chapters, but they’re also meant to be 

| these little self-contained segments within 
the narrative. 


My favorite song on there is “Good Intentions 

Paving Co.,” but it feels a little poppier than 
| your other work. A lot of the album does. 

I think part of it was a reaction to the previ- 

ous record, Ys. The experience of making 

Ys was quite intense and formal for me. | 

paid such close attention to every tiny little 
| detail—the syntax, the lyrics, the distribu- 
tion of syllabic entropies, the interior and 
exterior rhyme patterns—there was a lot 
of activity, and it felt a little frenetic. When 
I was done with it all, I was pretty tired. 
[really wanted to allow my brain to ap- 
proach music a little differently. 


| You straddle two musical communities, 
the indie scene and the more traditional 

| orchestral scene. Where 
do you see yourself 
when it comes to those 
two worlds? 
I would place myself 
squarely on the non- 
classical side. Asa 
composer, I require 
assistance. I have 
ideas, and I have 
an album in mind, 

| but I’m limited. I 
need help making 

| the record. —sy 

CLAIRE SUDDATH 
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Thanks to Me ... One lucky Oscar- 
nominated sound mixer may deliver the 
greatest acceptance speech ever 


AS A PROFESSIONAL WRITER, A CRUCIAL PART OF MY JOB 
is analyzing other people's writing in order to make fun 
of it and feel superior. And by far the worst writing in- 
flicted on the largest audience each year is the Academy 
Award acceptance speech. So on behalf of Oscar viewers 
everywhere, I offered my punch-up services for free to 
several of the nominees this time. All of them turned me 
down. Their main concern seemed to be revealing their 
speeches in advance to a journalist. They must be aware 
of the making-fun part of our job. 

But Anna Behl mer, a nominee for sound mixing for 
her work on Star Trek, agreed to hear my suggestions. For 
those of you who don’t know what a sound mixer does: 
she mixes sound. I met Anna 
four years ago, when | attempted 
to prove that fashion publicity 
had gotten so out of control that 
even a sound mixer could get a 
designer to lend her a dress for 
the Oscars. A $2,650 Escada dress, 
a $1,195 black Swarovski-crystal 
purse and a $45,000 Erica Court- 
ney diamond bracelet later, I had 
proved that I am the gayest inves- 
tigative journalist in the world. 

We met at a restaurant on 
Sunday, and I listened to what she 
had prepared. “I'd like to thank 
the Academy for making history 
tonight. I’m the first woman...” 
This would be a good way to start the speech if this were 
1976, and she had been elected President of the United 
States. Then Anna went on to thank the director, the 
studio and some other people I cared about only slightly 
more than sound mixers. 

Luckily, Anna’s delivery was excited and earnest, so 
Thad a lot to work with. Plus, she wanted her speech to 
be fun: “I’m not going to be like the guys. They’re so seri- 
ous. I actually care. I’m not going to walk up there with 
a piece of paper like those idiots. And I timed it so it’s 
45 seconds, I don’t want to be embarrassed.” I nodded as 
if | weren’t completely ignoring her last sentence. 

I suggested opening her speech by saying she under- 
stands that members of the Oscar audience don’t want 
to hear from a sound mixer because they're only inter- 
ested in the fame and glamour of sound editors. Anna 
flinched at that idea because apparently the relationship 
between sound mixers and editors is a little tense. So I 
suggested coming up with a list of people she wasn’t go- 
ing to thank, including the stars and director, since they 
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would never thank the sound mixer. Anna said she'd 
like to avoid antagonizing J.J. Abrams, the powerful 
director of Star Trek. But she at least agreed to cut her list 
down so she was thanking only Abrams and to admit 
in the speech that she’s doing it only so he’l] hire her for 
Mission: Impossible 4. 

She was also a little cautious since she was one of 
three sound mixers nominated for Star Trek, and her 
speech had to represent them while they stood behind 
her wielding heavy metal statues. I was starting to 
understand that my goal for the speech—to be an 
attention-seeking jerk in front of millions of people— 
was different from that of most Oscar winners, who 
have complicated agendas they 
need to get across in 45 seconds. 
The only time I accomplished 
something this difficult in 45 
seconds was in high school, and 
T WOULD LIKE I had intended to make it last 
much longer. 

For Anna, who has been nomi 
nated nine previous times and 
has never won, an Oscar would 
prove a lot, and she wanted people 
to know that. “I feel like if do 
this, I can retire at any time I 
want,” she tells me. Six years ago, 
when she was nominated for both 
Seabiscuit and The Last Samurai 
and still lost, she got so frustrated, 
she decided to run a marathon. “I kept thinking: I’m 
sick of not being in control, and it’s so random. I want to 
be in control of something,” she says. It was then that I 
realized that someone should have suggested marathon 
running to George W. Bush after 9/11. 

Understanding how much more important this mo- 
ment would be than just an opportunity to entertain 
people for 45 seconds, we were able to come up witha 
speech that is honest and still fun. If she wins, Anna— 
whois 5 ft. 2 in.—is going to remove her four-inch heels 
to run to the podium, then put the shoes back on. Then 
she'll warn the booth to bleep her in five seconds, when 
she’ll mouth an expletive between “This is” and “great.” 
Then she'll make fun of one of her co-winners for not 
showing enough excitement onstage, since he’s British. 
And when the guy in the booth starts to play music to 
drown her out, she'll call him out by name and union 
local number and tell him he can't do this to a fellow 
sound mixer. Then, even though I told her not to about 
20 times, I’m pretty sure she'll thank me. | 
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YOU SAY OBSESSIVE LIKE IT’S A BAD THING. 


Actually, obsessive behavior led us to some very good things. Like radar technology that monitors and alerts 
you when the sensors detect vehicles in front of you, behind you and in your blind spots* And hands-free, 
ice-activated SYNC™* that gives traffic reports, directions and can actually read your text 1 
In fact, the 2010 Ford Taurus was presented the first-ever Edmunds.com Technology Breakthr 


at the International Consumer Electronics § wv. We speak car. We 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 
TAURUS 


Drive one. 
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A SPECIAL 11-PART EVENT 
NARRATED BY OPRAH WINFREY 
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